

( It’s the official car of the U.S. Ski Team. But don’t let that snow you. 



Pontiac's GTO stands on its specs. 

You can do that when you've got a standard 350-horse, 
400-cube, Quadra-jet V-8 going for you. Plus a 366-hp 
V-8 and a 370-hp Ram Air IV V-8 waiting to be ordered. 
(Both come with controls to open and close those not- 
so-dainty nostrils on the hood.) 

You can do it when you've got a fully synchronized, 

3- speed cogbox with a Hurst shifter. Or a close-ratio 

4- speed or Turbo Hydra-matic. Order either. 


And you can do it when you've got the swiftest lines 
to come along since NASA started shooting for green 
cheese. All capped off by an Endura snout that refuses 
to ding. 

If you’re snowed by those goodies, OK. 

Find out more at your Pontiac dealer's. While 
you're there, ask about an official U.S. Ski 
Team poster. It’ll prove you're not alone in 
your enthusiasm. 


Id Pri«. Bonneville. Brougham. Executive, Catalina. GTO. UMans, Custom S. Tempest and Firebird. Ponti 


The year of the Great ftl Pontiac Break Away. 


The new best-sellers everyone is talking about 
are offered by the Literary Guild 


.an exciting, 
compulsively 
readable 
and brilliantly 
plotted novel ” 



...the best 
book yet 
written 
on the 
subject" 


lime Magazine 


Fdited by Dick Sch 


As your introduction, you may include either or both of these top bestsellers in your choice of 


A \ T7 , /"\T TD of these 26 bestsellers, 

X \ X L u X\. reference works, even sets 


ALL for $ 1 


i! you join the Guild now and agree to accept only four selections or alternates during the coming year 



T he opportunity to select four books for one dollar from among the 
titles shown here is a fine one, indeed. For these are books that 
people are talking about, reading about - books that score high on 
the nation's best-seller lists. 

But a far greater opportunity awaits you as a member of the 
Literary Guild. Every month, you will receive the Literary Guild 
magazine, which describes about 40 books like these — and you will 
receive the ones you want at great savings. In fact. Guild savings 
are even greater than those offered by discount stores! 

Where else, for example, could you buy A Small Town in Ger- 
many for $3.95 instead of $6.95 in the publisher's edition, The Hurri- 
cane Years for $3.95 instead of $7.50? 

As a member, your only obligation is to buy as few as four books 
in the coming year - books you would probably buy anyway at. 
perhaps, full publishers' prices. 

But the books you buy as a member always come at great savings 
because the Guild guarantees that savings on books offered will 
average at least 40% Yet, savings do not end here. With the Guild's 
unique Bonus Book Plan, every book you buy — right from the very 
first - entitles you to choose a valuable bonus book from a special 
catalog for as little as one dollar! 

Isn't it time you started getting the new books you want at the 
greatest savings anywhere? Why not join the Guild today? Send 
no money; simply fill out and mail the coupon. 

NOTE: Guild editions are sometimes reduced in size, 
but texts are full-length— not a word is cut! 

LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 11530 



Literary Guild of America. Inc. 

Dept. 91-JLX, Garden City, N. Y. 11530 

Please enroll me as a trial member ol the Literary Guild and send me the 
FOUR books or sets whose numbers I have printed in the four boxes below. 
Bill me only SI plus shipping and handling tor all four. If not delighted, I 
may return them in 10 days and this membership will be canceled. 

I do not need to accept a book every month-only as few as four a year- 
and may resign any time after purchasing four books. All selections and 
alternates will be described to me in advance In "the Literary Guild maga- 
zine," sent free each month, and a convenient form will always be provided 
for my use if I do not wish fo receive a forthcoming selection. You will bill 
me the special Guild price for each book I fake. This wi I average at least 
40% below the price of the publisher's edition. (A modest charge is added tor 
shipping and handling.) For each monthly selection (or alternate selection) 
i accept. I may choose a bonus book, from the special catalog, at a fraction 
of the already low Guild price often for as little as $1. 



Canadian Enquiries write to address above. For >our convenience, books will be shipped from 
our Canadian office. Offer good in Continental U S A. and Canada only. U-GB05B 




used car can suddenly look as nice as 
that new one you were thinking about. 

The General Motors dealer who 
uses the GMAC Plan can arrange your 


For people who want to finance a used car. 


When your girlfriend changes her 
last name to yours, or your kid's bill 

t *U „ J ~ 


creditor life insurance. Right where you 


buy the car. At the same time. Fast. 
The GMAC Plan can be suited to 

meet your needs. The 

cost is reasonable. 

And if you're not 
in the market for a 
good used car, how 

about financing a 

good new one? 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time Inc . 540 N Michi- 
gan A vc.. Chicago. III. 6061 1 ; prin- 
cipal office Rockefeller Center. New 
York, N Y. 10020; James A. Linen, 
President; D. W Brumbaugh. 
Treasurer; John F. Harvey. Secre- 
tary, Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, III and at additional 
mailing offices. Authorized as 
second-class mail by the Post Office 
Department, Ottawa. Canada and 
for payment of postage in cash. 
Continental U.S. subscriptions $9 
a year; Alaska. Canada. Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico. Virgin Islands SI0 a 
year, military personnel anywhere 
in the world $6 a year; all others 
S14 a year. 
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Next week 

THE SUPER BOWL presents 
the passing artistry of Joe 
Namath, the New York Jets’ 
quarterback, against the bruis- 
ing defense of the Baltimore 
Colts. Tex Maule reports. 

THE POWER STRUGGLE bc- 
twccnconscrvationistsand util- 
ity companies over haphazard 
planning of nuclear plants is 
described and decried by Se- 
nior Editor Robert H. Boyle. 

BLEEDING BUFFALO, scorned 
by baseball and hockey and 
slandered as bush and barren 
by unkind critics, tights on 
for major league status. An 
appreciation by Brock Yates. 




IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 



This is the first issue of Sports Il- 
lustrated in which the name of Honor 
Fitzpatrick does not appear as Chief 
of our reporters and researchers. In 
Volume 1. No. 1, more than 14 years 
and 700 issues ago, she was in charge of 
a minuscule staff of researchers whose 
job it was to verify the factual accu- 
racy of statements made by our con- 
tributors. It was relatively easy in those 
days. Was Lake Hopatcong really 35 
feet deep, as was asserted by a writer 
on the then-novel sport of scuba div- 
ing? Were there more than a thousand 
poison-ivy remedies on the market, as 
slated by our nature columnist? 

As this magazine grew to maturity, 
Honor's responsibilities became a good 
deal more complex and demanding. 
And now, with our circulation pushing 
1,700.000, we have millions of addi- 
tional sharp-eyed mistake spotters. 
"They find two or three errors a week," 
says Honor, with her customary fidel- 
ity to facts, no matter how unwelcome. 
Out of the thousands of factual state- 
ments in each issue, that is not many. 
Honor can remember them all. 

She is now joining the research staff 
that is working on the history of Time 
Inc. The first volume, recently pub- 
lished, has been a critical success and 
a publishing sensation. The second vol- 
ume will cover, among other matters, 
the history of Sports Illustrated, 
which will be Honor's new research task. 

Mervin Hyman, who takes over 
Honor’s post, was a member of the 
writing and research team on the first 
issue of this magazine. Devotion to fac- 
tual accuracy in his case has been test- 
ed in a field where violent partisanship 
is normal. He wrote Football's Week 
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and Basketball's Week. Each season, 
for example, he winnowed the signif- 
icant events from some 500 to 800 col- 
lege football games, patiently making 
allowances for exaggerated claims, lo- 
cal enthusiasms and sectional pride. 
How did he manage to maintain a de- 
tached objectivity? "I'm just a fan," 
he says. "I think every season is the 
greatest I’ve ever seen.” 

Arlie W. Schardt. who follows the 
late Earl Burton as Chief of Corre- 
spondents, first joined Sports Illus- 
trated in 1959. In those days, five years 
after he graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin, Arlie's favorite sport was 
water polo. He used to work out with 
the U.S. Olympic team. In less stren- 
uous intervals he covered hockey, 
track, basketball, swimming and col- 
lege football. After four years with us 
Arlie was drafted to Time’s news bu- 
reau, first serving in Chicago and then 
Atlanta, where his territory was the 
South, and his assignments, for the 
most part, were on civil rights con- 
flicts. Not that it was all tension. He 
did write on sports for Time magazine 
whenever possible, and developed an 
awed admiration for the vitality of 
Southern interest in sports. Arlie still 
actively participates, enjoying swim- 
ming and tennis. But at 35 he has had 
to give up water polo because of those 
long periods of involuntary submer- 
sion. "The day of the wise old man is 
over," he says, "at least in water polo." 



Sports Illustrated 
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Ancestor — A deluxe, 
very rare Scotch 


Welcome Scotch The World Over! 

DEWARS 

White Label 


and ANCESTOR 
itfj 




“White Label” about S 6nmi, 


. . $Q40_ (PRICES MAY VARY ACCORDING TO STATE AND LOCAL TAXES.) 

Ancestor about cl HUH 86.8 PROOF • BUNDLD SCOTCH WHISKY (C) SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO.. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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“I always feel like 
I’m sort of giving a party.” 


Wo'wo hiroH 1 R R7R ctouiarrloccoc 

Since 1933. 

So let us tell you something about girls. Makeup 
can change a face, but it can't change a personality. 
A girl has to have that special attitude. If she does, you 
get that special service. If she doesn't, we both pay. 

Sandy Norris is 22. She's from Weslaco. Texas. 
And after one year on the job. this is what she told us 
about being a stewardess 

"At first I was bashful. 

But then people began thanking me for an enjoy- 
able flight. 

I liked that. And I realized how much I wanted 
everything to go just right. 

That I had fun when they did " 

We'll keep combing America for girls like Sandy. 
And as soon as we meet them, we promise to intro- 
duce them to you. 

Girls who bring a little something extra to their 
job That's the American Way 

Fly the American Way. 
American Airlines. 
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Most young 
car thieves 
start your car 
the same way 
you do. 





Half the cars stolen last 
year had the keys left in 


the ignition. And more than 


Young car thieves need 
your help to steal your car. 
Don’t give it to them. 


half the car thieves were 
kids under 18. You don’t 


steal a car . . . when the 
keys are in it. 


LOCK YOUR CAR. 
TAKE YOUR KEYS. 


have to be an “old pro’’ to 
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What it takes 
to be No.l 


byEarlMorrall 



You’ve got to hang in there. 

“Of all the football players in this country, I’m one 
of the last who ever expected to be asked ‘what it 
takes to be No. 1.’ 

“Up until the 1968 season I'd had 12 good, credit- 
able years in pro football. But I was never quite able 
to become one of the very top players in the game. 

“But one thing drove me through those years: my 
determination to do the best job I could in whatever 
role I was asked to play. I figured I owed that much 
to my team— and maybe more importantly— to 
myself. 

“Then, as you know, early last season, our Colts 
quarterback .Johnny Unitas hurt his arm. And the 
burden and the pressure of being a starting quar- 
terback in the world’s toughest football league fell 
to me. 

“I guess the big question of the year, as far as 
Baltimore was concerned, was: ‘Can Earl Morrall 
do it? Can he step into the shoes of one of the great- 
est quarterbacks of our time and do the job that 
needs to be done?’ 

“And I guess the answer has to be in the result. 
We had a great season. All those years of waiting 
and hoping and doing my best paid off— all in one 
great season. 

“You ask me what it takes to be No. 1? I think 
it's the same for a whole career or just one season. 
And I can wrap it up in one word — dedication — 
working every day as if the whole game depended 


on you, even when you know you’re not going to 
start. 

“I can think of guys I've known who did give up 
— guys who slacked off because they figured, ‘Aw, 
what’s the use?’ Who knows whether or not one 
more tomorrow might have brought them success? 

“If I can say anything, it’s that I'm living proof 
that being willing to pay the price every day can 
pay off. And I suppose that’s true of any kind of 
job you’ve got to do— whether it’s playing football, 
selling suits or running a business. 

“You’ve got to keep believing that some day 
you’re going to be No. 1. Keep believing it and work- 
ing at it and someday, just maybe, it might happen. 

“I waited a long, long time for the big one. It 
can be done.’’ 


This is 'he second in a series of special messages we ore 
sending to all our own people. 

We ask S'alional Car Rental people to put themselves 
in the customer’s shoes — to dedicate their efforts to mak- 
ing the customer \'o. 1 —and to pay the price. 

Maybe you’d like t o tell your people tht same thing. 

If so, we’d be happy to supply you with n /Tint* of this ad 
without charge. Simply drop us a note at Dept. 7, 5501 
Green Valley Drive, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55431. 

The Company that’s 
willing to pay the price 
to make the customer No. 1. 

"We feature GM cars." 



SCORECARD 


WHATEVER LEWIE WANTS 

Pro basketball is about to make the same 
mistake with Lew Alcindor that it made 
a decade ago with Wilt Chamberlain. 
George Mikan, commissioner of the 
ABA, says fawningly of Alcindor, “We 
will bend in any direction and make 
every effort to sign him in our league. 
He would be a great asset and a great 
leader in any community he chooses to 
live in.” In other words, anything Lew- 
ie wants, Lewie gets. 

Walter Kennedy of the NBA claims 
his league will not engage in a bidding 
war with the ABA over Alcindor. He 
says it won’t, but the NBA's executive 
committee meets this coming Monday 
before the All-Star Game in Baltimore 
to discuss the Alcindor question — and 
more than a few NBA people feel, like 
Mikan, that Alcindor is worth any price 
or any arrangement. 

Nonsense. When Chamberlain came 
along, the NBA owners were so at wit- 
ter with anticipation that they made it 
clear to Wilt and the public that he was 
more important than the game itself. 
Wilt took them at their word and has 
been a problem ever since, even though 
he is a superb athlete and a good bas- 
ketball mind who should be a stupendous 
asset to a team. Today, a few months 
after joining his third NBA club, he is 
again embroiled in disputes with his 
coach and creating confusion in the 
team’s style of play. Wilt would have 
been far more valuable over the years 
if, in the beginning, he had been offered 
an appropriate salary and had been treat- 
ed like any other first-rate athlete. A play- 
er like Wilt or Robertson or Bradley 
or Alcindor — may bring in extra fans 
the first time around the circuit because 
of his appeal as a novelty, but after that 
he is unimportant compared to the sol- 
id competition you must have to build 
a strong, continuing sports attraction. 

The NBA should follow established 
drafting procedure, and the team that 
picks Alcindor should offer him a bo- 
nus and salary appropriate to his un- 


questioned talent — in other words, a de- 
cent, dignified proposition befitting the 
operation of a major sport. The ABA 
should do the same. If it does not, if it 
decides to make some insane offer and 
Alcindor decides to take it, well, that’s 
just too bad — too bad for the ABA and 
too bad for Lew. 

CAN'T BLAME HEIOI 

An irritated New Yorker, a Jet fan, com- 
plained bitterly because professional 
football refused to waive its policy of 
no local televising of home games when 
the Jets met the Oakland Raiders in Shea 
Stadium for the AFL championship. “I 
can see the logic of blacking out regular- 
season home games,” he said, “but this 
was the championship, for pete’s sakes. 
Did they think the Jets and the Raiders 
wouldn’t draw capacity if the game was 
televised? Good lord, poor old baseball 
televises every game of the World Se- 
ries, and to huge audiences, and it still 
gets capacity crowds. And think of the 
promotional impact — imagine millions 
of New Yorkers watching that terrific 
game, actually seeing Joe Namath lead 
the Jets into the Super Bowl. You can't 
buy that kind of exposure. But no — pro 
football says this is the way we do it be- 
cause this is the way we do it. I think 
the game needs a checkup. It’s showing 
signs of hardening of the arteries.” 

SUPER HIJACK 

Neither New York nor Baltimore will 
be blacked out for the Super Bowl, 
since the game will be played in Mi- 
ami (which will be in the dark), and 
Jet and Colt fans can all sit comfortably 
at home watching the classic. Yet, lit- 
erally thousands of them will make 
the trek to Miami to see their heroes 
live and not on TV. For example, Na- 
tional Airlines reported that it would 
be flying about 650 Jet fans from the 
New York area to Miami and another 
400 Colt fans from Baltimore, going 
down Friday night and coming back 
Sunday night or Monday morning. Quite 


a tribute to pro football’s appeal. 

Not surprisingly, a few apprehensive 
followers of the game decided to go down 
a few days earlier in order to have time 
enough to get back from Havana be- 
fore the kickoff. 

LIQUID ASSETS 

If you’re a boatman and need a sinking 
fund or want to float a loan (though wa- 
tering stock is out), then Chesapeake 
Bay would appear to be the place for 
you. The Chesapeake National Bank of 
Kilmarnock, Va. has converted a 33- 
foot fiber-glass houseboat into a nau- 
tical bank for marine people who don't 
have the time or inclination to use land- 
bound financial institutions. The boat- 
bank, which operates at two locations 
near the mouth of the Rappahannock 
River, provides full banking services and 
is designed primarily to dredge up busi- 
ness among watermen like oyster tong- 
ers and commercial fishermen who get 
paid in cash but who are at sea during 
normal banking hours. Deposits during 
the first few months of operation to- 



taled more than a quarter of a million 
dollars, which may inspire a revival of 
the old Chesapeake Bay sport of pira- 
cy. Can’t you see some freebooter throw- 
ing a line on the boatbank and towing 
the entire operation, deposit slips and 
all, to a desert island long since aban- 
doned by Edward Teach? 

ADVANTAGE OUT 

The long moribund sport of tennis re- 
ceived a lifesaving shot in the arm last 
year when open competition between 
amateurs and professionals was finally 
voted in. Wimbledon's first open tour- 
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We brew every bottle of Miller High Life as if it were the only one 



©MILLER BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE 
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We take a Polara. 

Add the options most people want. 


Then cut the price. 

And give it a name . . . 

DODGE WHITE HAT SPECIAL POLARA. 

The Dodge Polara White Hat Special comes in a 2-door or 4-door hardtop— 
with the features listed below— at a special low package price. 

• Vinyl roof in black, white, tan, green or standard top • Front, rear 
bumper guards • Fender-mounted turn signals • Outside, remote-control 
rearview mirror • Whitewall tires • Deep-dish wheel covers 

• Bright trim package. 

Look for the special "White Hat" sticker, 

It's your ticket to a money-saving deal. 
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Dodge 



SCORECARD continued 



When we say 
"reservation 
guaranteed", 



our Bond 
is our word! 


nament was a stimulating affair, and the 
first U.S. Open at Forest Hills was a 
smashing success. But now lennis is in 
trouble again. The Town Club in Mil- 
waukee canceled its $40,000 national 
open clay-court championship scheduled 
for next July, and the West Side Tennis 
Club of Forest Hills, N.Y. is talking se- 
riously and sadly about dropping the 
SIOO.OOO U.S. Open. 

Despite the arguments about “regis- 
tered players," the core of the U.S. Open 
problem is simply the distribution of the 
money earned from gate receipts and 
television. The professionals, who pro- 
vide most of the glamour, lost money 
playing in open tournaments in 1968. 
They would have done better financially 
if they had used the time for regular 
stops on the pro tours. Now, the pro- 
fessionals want to be guaranteed a lump 
sum to appear. 

The West Side club feels that the pros 
do deserve a guarantee (“If we’re going 
to hold an open tournament, we’ve got 
to have the pros," says Charles Tucker. 
West Side’s president). But the United 
Slates Lawn Tennis Association, which 
must sanction the tournaments before 
any amateurs or “registered" players can 
appear in them, currently takes a gen- 
erous share of the gate. If West Side 
gives the pros their guarantee and at 
the same time pays the USLTA its tra- 
ditional take, the club ends up with all 
the headaches of a major tournament 
and an impossibly short end of the stick 
so far as money is concerned. 

The next move appears up to the 
USLTA. It made a significant concession 
a year ago when it endorsed open play. 
Now it may have to strengthen tennis 
again by accepting a lesser share of the 
tournament income. 

PIED PIPER 

This is definitely not a good age for 
dogs. First, the deadly Bufo marinas toad 
infiltrated Florida, killing or grievously 
sickening those dogs rash enough to bite 
into its poison-laden neck. Now, there is 
a report from Jerseyville. III. of a “Dev- 
il Rabbit” that is playing havoc with 
the town’s dog population. Supposed- 
ly, the rabbit has lured at least half a 
dozen dogs to their death by leading 
them on a zigzag course through busy 
traffic, where the heavier, slower, less 
agile canines are hit and killed by speed- 
ing automobiles. The rabbit has its bur- 
row in a small wooded area of town 
continued 
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When you have a written reservation 
(we call it a Bonded Reservation) for 
any Best Western motel . . . and there's 
no room when you arrive (perish the 
thought) . . . you get a $25 Savings Bond 
absolutely free. 

That sounds generous. But probably 
only one of every 270,000 Best Western 
guests will ever see one (and we're work- 
ing hard to reduce those odds). 

For the rest of you, our Bonded Reser- 
vation program just helps to dramatize a 
Best Western point of difference: when 
we say "reservation guaranteed," you 
know that we mean it I 

Now, it makes more sense than ever to 
get the Best Western traveling habit. Es- 


pecially since it won't get you into any 
rut. You see, we’re all individually owned 
. . . 1060 ways different. Yet all 1060 of 
us must meet the same high standards 
of excellence. 

And you can use your American Ex- 
press, Phillips 66, American Oil or Diners 
Club credit card at every one. 

So next trip, make a Best Western 
Bonded Reservation for every night out. 
You’re not likely to"win"anythingexcepta 
new, completely satisfying experience in 
fine living. And that’s some consolation. 

Go where new experiences 
await you every night. 
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It only tastes expensive 




DISCOVER AMERICA 


SIDEBURNS 

wear alone or witl 
mustache and or 
van dyke $3 


. Popular price 


This year, 
discover America 
for yourself. 


THE LOOK 
YOU WANT- 
WHEN YOU 
WANT IT! 

You will be Amazed 
at the Exciting Change in 
your Personal Appearance! 

The Natural Look of these sideburns, mus- 
tache. and van dyke actually allows you to select 
the way you want to look. Older, Younger, Distin- 
guished. Cool. Suave — you name it! Wear each one 
independently or combine them for the effect you 
desire — sideburns and beard, sideburns alone, van 
dyke alone, van dyke and mustache. The combina- 
tions are limitless! 

All items are made of simulated natural hair 
to exacting professional standards. Firmly self-ad- 
hering. Can be worn with self confidence anywhere, 
anytime. They are so life-like you will have to re- 
mind yourself that they can be removed. 

FREE with each order, a complete guide 
that tells how to naturally wear your sideburns, 
mustache and van dyke. 


MAN INTERNATIONAL Dept. 544 
6311 Yucca Street. Hollywood, California 90028 
Yes I want to choose my own appearance Rush me the Items 
1 have checked below I understand that I must be completely 
satisfied or I may return the merchandise within 10 days for 
a full refund Check items and color shade you want. If riot 
of your hairshade, enclose hair sample with order. 

SENO ME THESE ITEMS: MAKE ITEMS THIS COLOR: 

□ Mustache $2 □ Light Brown 

; Sideburns $3 □ Medium Brown 

"" Van Dyke *3 n Dark Brown 

L. Black □ Auburn (Red) 
C ] All Items J5 (Save *3.00) □ Blonde □ Silver (Grey) 


SCORECARD continued 


and is seen — by people and unfortunate 
dogs — most often in winter, when it has 
less cover to hide in. 

TRIAL BALLOON 

A campaign flyer arrived in the mail pro- 
claiming: BASEBALL NEEDS JIM RHODES 
for commissioner. It was signed. 
"Rhodes for Baseball Committee. John 
W. Brown, Chairman.” Jim Rhodes is 
the energetic governor of Ohio who was 
the focus of much interest at the Re- 
publican convention in Miami last Au- 
gust. Obviously, he is now gunning for 
the job of baseball commissioner. 

Or is he? Turns out the campaign is a 
hoax rising from a tongue-in-chcck col- 
umn by Ben Hayes in the Columbus Cit- 
izen- Journal, who suggested that Lieu- 
tenant Governor John W. Brown, an 
avid baseball fan. was keenly interested 
in getting Rhodes the commissioner's job 
— since that would leave the governor’s 
chair open for Brown. 

So it was all a joke. Except that, joke 
or no joke, a lot of people think it's a 
sound idea and that Rhodes may be pre- 
cisely the man baseball is looking for. 

THE OLD ONE-TWO-THREE 

Coaches always complain, or boast, 
about tough schedules, whether they are 
really tough or not, but Lou Carnesecca, 
basketball coach at St. John’s in New 
York, had a streak of games at the turn 
of the year that justified any complaint, 
or boast. In the semifinals of Madison 
Square Garden's Holiday Festival tour- 
nament, Carnesecca’s Rcdmen played 
North Carolina, ranked No. 2 in the na- 
tion. They beat the Tar Heels, which 
gave them the privilege of going against 
UCLA, No. 1 in the nation, in the finals. 
They were whomped by the Uclans. Still 
groggy, they resumed their regular sched- 
ule a few days later against Davidson, 
No. 3 in the nation. They won, by a sin- 
gle point in overtime. "All David had 
to do,” said Carnesecca, proudly, "was 
meet one Goliath.” 

SHOOT, TORO! 

The Western Hockey League, which has 
teams in both the U.S. and Canada, 
may become a three-nation affair if a pro- 
posal to add Mexico City is approved 
at a league meeting later on this month. 
Bob Whitlow, onetime athletic director 
for the Chicago Cubs and now presi- 
dent of the WHL's Phoenix Roadrun- 
ners, has investigated Mexico City and 
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reports keen interest there. A couple of 
facilities seating 20,000-plus are report- 
edly available — one a building left over 
from the Olympics and the other a pri- 
vately owned bullring, which is to be 
roofed and equipped with a portable 
floor for hockey. 

“The Mexicans’ love of contact sport 
should make hockey a natural,” Whit- 
low argues. Which contact sport? Ex- 
cept for boxing, which, admittedly, is 
professional hockey without sticks and 
puck, and soccer, which isn’t supposed 
to be, only one Mexican contact sport 
comes to mind, and it is hard to en- 
visage the WHL putting ice skates on 
bulls. 

MOTHER OF COACHES 

The abundance of football coaches com- 
ing out of Miami (Ohio) University has 
long been a source of wonder. The lat- 
est to crack the big time is Glenn (Bo) 
Schembechlcr, who took over as head 
coach at Michigan when Bump Elliott 
moved up to become associate athletic 
director. Schembechler's predecessor at 
Miami was John Pont, who moved to 
Yale and is now at Indiana. Pont's pre- 
decessor was Ara Parseghian, who went 
to Northwestern and then to Notre 
Dame. Before Parseghian, Miami had 
Woody Hayes, who shifted to Ohio State. 
Earlier, Miami had Sid Gillman, who 
went to the University of Cincinnati, 
the Los Angeles Rams and, now, the 
San Diego Chargers. Other Miami alum- 
ni include Paul Brown, Weeb Ewbank 
and Paul Dietzel and — to switch to an- 
other sport — Walter Alston. Miami will 
be naming its new head coach in the 
near future. We suggest you keep an 
eye on him. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Don Maynard, New York Jets flank- 
er, on his physical condition after the 
Jets had defeated the Oakland Raiders 
to win the AFL championship and the 
right to play in the Super Bowl: “I’ve 
been hurting for three weeks. I hurt all 
over. I hurt so bad, the average man 
would be in traction.” 

• Paul Christman, TV announcer who 

once played for Green Bay: "Every play- 
er ought to play one season in Green 
Bay and learn what it is to be appre- 
ciated. A player can do no wrong. There 
isn't a boo in the house. Every other 
city in America will hang you in two 
weeks if you’re losing.” end 



Meet the Kodak Instamatic M95 Movie Projector — with seven 
projection speeds. It lets you show movies in fascinating slow 
motion, at normal speed or in hilarious fast action — either for- 
ward or reverse! You can even freeze on a single frame for a 
good long look. Switch from one speed to another as often and 
as fast as you wish. 

There’s more: Flick another switch and this Kodak projector 
is all set to show either super 8 or regular 8mm movies. And they 
come on bright and stay bright, thanks to the bright long-life 
tungsten-halogen lamp. 

Many other features. Fully automatic film threading. Large 
400-foot reel capacity. Sprocketless projection for 
gentle film handling. Low silhouette design, handles 
like an attache case when closed. Die-cast metal body. 

Choice of big-image 22mm f/1.5 lens, f/1.5 zoom 
lens or super fast f/1.0 lens. It's one of the "easy 
ones" — at your Kodak dealer's. From less than $200. 

hist tubitsl lo chongt without notice. 

Kodak Instamatic’ M95 Movie Projector 
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THE HARD WAY TO 




HOBART 


Whales, gales and waterspouts were some of the hazards that 
threatened S/'s yachting writer when he sailed through the 
Roaring Forties aboard the top boat in Australia's wildest race 

by HUGH D. WHALL 



I t defies description," said Club Sec- 
retary Mervyn Davey as he took a 
swig from his second gin and bitters of 
the morning and watched the sailors bus- 
tling back and forth along the docks of 
the Cruising Yacht Club of Australia. 
“There are just no words to describe 
this race.” 

He was wrong, of course. There are 
plenty of words to describe the horren- 
dous odyssey that each year carries oth- 
erwise sensible seafaring men south from 
Sydney Harbor 640 miles across the Tas- 
man Sea to Hobart on the island of Tas- 
mania, but most of the words are un- 
printable — even in Australia. If whales 
don’t stave in your bottom on the way 
to Hobart, then sharks arc likely to chew 
off your rudder. If the calms don't drive 
you bongers, then the gales will blow 
you inside out, for the Sydney-Hobart 
serves as a geography lesson as well as 
an endurance contest. It carries its con- 
testants south out of the gentle trade 
winds into the fabled Roaring Forties, 
where the gales blow cold from the Ant- 
arctic and the giant albatross wheels and 
soars from trough to trough. 

In the 24 years since its inauguration, 
this race under the Southern Cross has 
come to be considered a major classic 
by sailors all over the world, and to the 
people of Sydney and Hobart it ranks 
as a spectator sport second to none. 
Thanks to the location of the sponsoring 
yacht club right in the heart of Sydney 
Harbor, the start of the race alone draws 
a crowd numbering upward of 100,000. 
By 9 a.m. on Boxing Day (Dec. 26), 
continued 


Spectator craft of every size and shape buzzed 
along beside tail-sailed "Ondine"( foreground) 
and other racers at the start in Sydney Harbor. 
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enthusiasts already had begun to throng 
the Famous Heads, which serve Sydney 
as the Golden Gate serves San Fran- 
cisco. Sunlight flickered from car wind- 
shields on every promontory, and what 
seemed at first to those of us in the fleet 
to be a kind of speckled patina on the 
countryside turned out to be thousands 
and thousands of people in gay shirts 
and dresses. 

Beneath them on the water milled a 
spectator fleet of boats to be counted 
by the hundreds. Little outboards zipped 
in and out among sleek yachts and fly- 
ing hydrofoils. Ferryboats were awash 
with fans eager to place bets with any- 
one who would book them, and tug- 
boats bristled with TV cameras and 
newsmen. 

For days before the race began, the 
newspapers had carried story after sto- 
ry on the front pages, along with news 
of the Apollo moon shot. Even the Da- 
vis Cup was relegated to a second spot. 
And so. by the time the fleet of 65 rac- 
ers (including 16 foreign boats) was as- 
sembled for the start, most of the boats 
present were well known to the fans. 
However, one boat, the sloop Matuku 
from New Zealand, was conspicuous by 
its absence. Sailing down from Auck- 



land. Matuku suddenly found herself in 
the midst of a pod of whales. One of 
them laid its tail across her stern with 
such a whack that it ripped the boat 
wide open, leaving Maluku's crewmen 
to fend for themselves in an ill-equipped 
life raft for five days. We were assured 
that on the race itself whales would be 
as common as gales. 

It was gales that overtook another of 
the entries en route to Sydney: the huge 
American ketch Outline. Bound south- 
ward from Germany around Cape Horn 
to Sydney where several crewmen— my- 
self among them — were scheduled to join 
her. Shipowner Huey Long’s 73-foot rac- 
er (SI, Dec. 2) ran into a fierce blow 
and snapped off her mainmast in the In- 
dian Ocean some 5.000 miles west of Syd- 
ney. The Australian press had several 
field days speculating on I ) whether 
Long’s skipper, Sven Joffs, would get 
her to Sydney in time for the race, and 
2) whether Long himself, whose former 
Outline finished first in record time in 
the '62 race, could get a new mast shipped 
out and stepped soon enough to let her 
compete. 

Any intelligent betting man would 
have given odds against either propo- 
sition, but. operating from command 
posts some 10,000 miles apart. Long and 
Joffs went to work. From his office in 
New York, Long got in touch with ship- 
builders in Germany and ordered a new 
mast built to the specifications of the 
old one and shipped by air to Sydney 
(cost: approximately S40.000). Mean- 
while, Joffs, with only enough fuel to 
drive his auxiliary diesel a fifth of the dis- 
tance to Australia, set up a jury rig on 
what was left of the old mast and sailed 
his vessel onward to Albany, on the 
southwest coast, pausing there for 24 
hours to rest and refuel before motor- 
ing on to Sydney, where he arrived five 
days before the race was to start. 

Next day the new mast arrived. There 
followed a period of near pandemonium 
as crewmen and ship workers prepared 
to set it in place, under the direction of 
Australian crewman Bill Psaltis. 

While all this was going on. Long him- 
self was in San Francisco, furiously wait- 
ing out 24 frustrating hours of idleness 
resulting from a missed plane connec- 
tion. Characteristically, Huey made it 
just on time, along with his 12-year-old 
son Russell, the youngest crewman ever 
to sail the Sydney- Hobart. At 8 a.m. on 
the morning of the race the two Longs 


joined the rest of our polyglot crew of 
Germans, Australians, Americans, Eng- 
lish, Canadians, and Japanese aboard 
the as-yet-untuned ketch and set out for 
the starting line. "We'll tune while 
they're adjusting the compass." said 
Huey, referring to the careful balancing 
of tensions on the standing rig that is 
vital to any racing sailboat and gener- 
ally occupies days. 

While some of the crew worked on 
the shrouds, getting the new mast set 
just right, others of us began hauling a 
genoa jib — so huge it requires a special 
hoisting tackle — out of its bin below- 
decks. All around us the spectators were 
darting back and forth, drowning the 
hum of the wind with the din of their en- 
gines. As they passed Outline, a crowd 
of barrackers aboard one big ferry, hur- 
tling along as crazily as an out-of-con- 
trol cable car, cheered and cheered again: 

' 'Good luck, mates!" The crew of an out- 
board so small it disappeared behind 
the wakes of bigger boats moved in oc- 
casionally to bellow: "Look out. your 
mast's falling off!" 

One huge Donzi, piloted by a beer- 
drinking, bare-chested maniac with a 
German World War II steel helmet atop 
his head, circled Outline ceaselessly and 
unsteadily, blowing raspberries on a 
multitone horn. 

Bigger and faster than life size, the car- 
nival roared along as if everyone was hur- 
tling happily to oblivion. "O.K.," Huey 
finally said, "get the main on her." And 
the long, exhausting task of putting Ou- 
tline under sai\ began. Threading through 
the crowd, wc heeled first under double 
headsails. Then, as the breeze slackened 
briefly, the big genoa rumbled up the 
headstay. the crew hauling it hand over 
hand. There were even more frantic 
cheers from the fans until at last, with a 
farewell toot, toot, on its horn, the last 
spectator boat abandoned us. 

Next day the world had turned up- 
side down. Gone were the cloud-flecked 
skies and the comfortable temperatures; 
replacing them were torrents of rain and 
tempests that punched first from star- 
board. then port, with heavyweight 
blows that caught Outline's sails aback. 
As we tacked and tacked again, great 
ropes of water connecting sky and sea 
suddenly spiraled upward, whirling and 
twisting. Waterspouts capable of drown- 
ing even super tankers were forming all 
about. One spawned just to leeward, 
leaving a bubbling sore in the sea where 



the surface licked upward- A gains! a con- 
tinuous background of lightning, the 
spouts formed, dissolved and formed 
again Bear off away from it." yelled 
Long at the helmsman as still another 
reared right ahead. 

The ocean behaved as if it were de- 
mented. Wave heads butted tine another 
with no apparent reason or direction: 
rain belted even the albatross flat. Thank- 
fully. after no less than 18 spouts were 
counted, the last one Anally spun away 
and the wind came through from the 
southwest. But not before the jib top- 
sail had fluttered helplessly down its stay. 

To determine what was wrong. 220- 
pound engineer Nick Hilton tried going 
up the headstay in a bosun’s chair. On 
his first try he swung around so vio- 
lently that he quickly came down again. 
On his second try, strapped securely into 
the chair, Hilton made it up the 92-foot 
mast and brought the jib topsail hal- 
yard down with him. At its end dan- 
gled a shackle that theoretically was un- 
breakable and as big as your hand. It 
had cracked clear through. 

Somewhere, off in the distance, other 
vessels were having an even rougher time. 
The highly touted American sloop Rage, 
second overall in this year's Bermuda 
and transatlantic races, lost her mast 
while pounding through rough head seas, 
as did another boat. Altogether 13 boats 
failed to make the finish, the biggest 
dropout rate in Sydney-Hobart history. 

The fierce weather discouraged some 
skippers and even crews, but it didn't 
bother the lurking whales. They were 
there, all right, just as predicted. Quick- 
ly, Long decided to take a novel pre- 
caution. “Keep the generator running 
all night." he ordered, on the theory 
that, because whales have poor eyesight 
and good hearing, the sound of a diesel 
engine might scare them off. The idea 
worked, or seemed to, since the whales 
didn’t bother us. Neither, fortunately, 
did a stray mine that was supposed to 
be drifting around in the dark. 

Actually, the worst thing was the cold. 
Ondine ' s hands fought a continuing un- 
declared war with each other for the fa- 
vored position farthest under the mid- 
ship cockpit shelter. The losers huddled 
on sailbags with hands locked under arm- 
pits to ward off biting temperatures, 
freezing spray and driving rain. A sec- 
ond on watch became a minute, a min- 
ute an hour, an hour a century in the 
inky iciness. By contrast, the warmth 



below was too good to be true. Instead 
of making life more endurable, it only 
made going on deck tougher. 

As it always docs, the wind moderated 
in time and the sun came out again, 
and by the time Ondine led the fleet 
into Storm Bay the wind had almost 
fiiled. We began then to worry seri- 
ously about several smaller boats which 
persistently nipped at Ondine ' s heels for 
first-across-the-line honors, a goal she 
has never failed to achieve in any race 
she's entered. The nature of this one 
was against winning on corrected time. 
We knew it would take a miracle to do 
it. and no miracle appeared. Later on 
wc learned that the corrccted-time hon- 
ors went to Koomooloo, an eye-catching 
Australian sloop owned by young (32) 
D. J O’Neil. But the welcome that lay 
ahead of us as first arrivals in Hobart al- 
most made up for the loss. It was even 
more incredible than the send-off in Syd- 
ney. Nowhere in the world are there sail- 
ing fans such as those who inhabit iso- 
lated Tasmania. They have even built a 
stadium at shoreside for devotees to 
watch races in the Derwent River. 
•‘We’ve only got 400.000 people in the 
state.” said a local skipper, “yet I’ve 
seen as many as 100.000 watching our 
marine carnival." 

So it was not surprising that most of 
Hobart was there to watch when On- 
dine blew into town under spinnaker on 
a freshening breeze. Crossing the finish 
line a safe first, Ondine jibed and round- 
ed into the wind. A sound swept across 


the water such as few sailing men have 
heard in their lives — a wild cacophony 
of honking horns and people cheering, 
thousands upon thousands of people, 
tens of thousands, it seemed, stacked 
along the riverbank shoulder to shoulder. 
“It's the most incredible finish I’ve ever 
experienced," Long said afterward. 

“Pull into that dock over there,” 
shouted a friendly official who came 
alongside in a launch, and Ondine, now 
under power, slowly made her way to- 
ward the harbor, with a fleet of small 
craft escorting her. As she pulled along- 
side, a fresh new kind of greeting await- 
ed her, a greeting usually alien to yachts- 
men. Lined between water and a cargo 
shed as far as the eye could sec stood a 
crowd that did not yell, scream or stamp 
its feet, but instead solemnly clapped. 
They were not yachtsmen in Top-Sid- 
ers, club ties or brassbound jackets but 
salesmen, housewives, a carpenter in his 
Sunday best and a waiter carrying his 3- 
month-old son to see “the winner." 

The sight and sound took even On- 
dine s world-girdling, wisecracking crew 
aback. Later, as one of her hands clam- 
bered ashore through the throng, two 
boys, one the son of a brick mason and 
the other of a prison guard, stepped for- 
ward and grabbed his duffel bags. “You 
want a taxi, sir?" asked one. Told yes, 
he disappeared in search of a phone. 
When the taxi arrived, the crewman of- 
fered the equivalent of 25c 1 to each boy. 
They politely rejected it. “You’re on On- 
dine. you know." they explained, end 
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PAINTINGS BY BERNARD FUCHS 


DEFENSE AND REX MAKE A KING 


Ohio State's Buckeyes came from 10 points behind to win the Rose Bowl and the national championship with a 
crushing display of excellence that kept USC’s offense in hand and its defense dismayed by DAN JENKINS 



The many theories of Big Game Win- 
' ning in football echo through the sport 
like the growls of Woody Hayes. Big 
games are won on defense, it is said. 
Big games are won on preparation. Big 
games are won "up front" — with emo- 
tion, with momentum, by the betterquar- 
terback, by coaching, on the fewest mis- 
takes, with field position, with the kick- 
ing game and sometimes by the One 
Great Scorer who comes to write against 
your face mask. And, finally, it is said 
that big games are usually lost and not 
won, but this is normally the lament of 
a loser The truth is that big games are 
decided by a combination of these things, 
and the truest thing of all is that what 
should have happened in this season’s 
Big Game, ahem, in fact, uh, did. 

What should have happened in the 
Rose Bowl contest last week between 
No 1 and No. 2 is that Ohio State 
should have beaten USC, 27 to 16. This 
final score is somewhat irrelevant be- 
cause the game really ended on the third 


play of the fourth quarter when the Buck- 
eyes roared ahead by 20-10. An addi- 
tional Trojan mistake added to Ohio 
State's total, and an official's mistake 
donated a meaningless touchdown to 
USC at the end, but the big game really 
lasted only 46 minutes and eight sec- 
onds, which was the time elapsed when 
Rex Kern — the better quarterback — 
threw a scoring pass to put Ohio State 
up by 10. 

With the wondrous O.J. Simpson run- 
ning 80 smogfree yards to the foot of 
the Sierra Madre, USC had been a good 
enough team to take a 10-0 lead in the 
second period and offer up the possi- 
bility that this one peerless back might 
just be dazzling enough to overcome the 
team strength of Ohio State throughout 
the beautiful afternoon. But this was ask- 
ing too much. It takes a strong team to 
chew its way back from 10 down to 10 
ahead, and OSU was that strong any 
way you wanted to measure it. 

Rex Kern proved to be a more ef- 
fective quarterback than USC’s 
Steve Sogge. Ohio State's corps 
of runners — Jim Otis, Leophus 
Hayden and Kern— counter- 
balanced O.J., and the Ohio 
State defense, front, back and 
sideways, made the big plays 
that USC's did not. 

It is only the esthetics of foot- 
ball which says that the offense, 
not the defense, should make 
the turning-point play in such a 
game. It would have been seem- 
ly and thrilling if Simpson 


could have burst loose again, and if Ohio 
State could have won with a long drive 
at the finish — if, in other words, the game 
had not ended prematurely. That would 
have been the suspense drama that the 
Rose Bowl's 102,000 flag wavers and 
Nixon watchers might have been hap- 
pier with. But the Ohio State defense 
was simply too impatient. When the 
Buckeyes’ Bill Urbanik, an unesthetic 
tackle, rammed into Sogge's back, forc- 
ing him to fumble at his own 21 -yard 
line, and when Vic Stottlemycr recovered 
for Ohio State, the play of the day had 
occurred. Not an 80-yard run or a leap- 
ing pass catch. Just a passer dropping 
back, being smothered and losing the 
ball. An ugly play, really; as unglam- 
orous as Woody’s white-fishnet jerseys 
but part of what football is all about — 
taking the ball away from the other team. 

At this point the score was 1 3- 10 Ohio 
State in an ultraclose, thoroughly stim- 
ulating affair that was as far from being 
settled as Columbus, O. is from Pas- 
adena. No one could have been more 
aware than the suddenly desperate Tro- 
jans that to let Ohio State seize this op- 
portunity to score, to jump ahead by 
1 0, would be catastrophic. Nor w as there 
any guarantee that USC would allow it 
to happen. Earlier, in the first quarter, 
the Buckeyes had driven to a first down 
at the Trojan 14. but Coach John Mc- 
Kay's forces had held. 

Yet this could be the ball game, this 
fumble, and Rex Kern was personally 
going to see to it that it was. One of the 
first things Kern did was get away for a 



Architects of victory were Quarterback Kern and Coach Hayes (.left), but fatal damage 
was done by defense on key play (right) In which USC's Sogge (6) was hit by 
Urbanik (79) and ball was torn loose. OSU recovered and scored immediately. 
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Simpson highlighted his day with this move on 80-yard TD run, a sharp cut to right that fooled OSU’s Mark Debevc ( 83) and Jim Sti/lwagon (68). 


THE BOWLS continued 
crucial gain on what Hayes calls his quar- 
terback’s "third dimension.” 

Kern drifted back to pass at the USC 
18, saw himself being enclosed by crim- 
son shirts on both sides and quickly 
looked for the third dimension — the 
open alley in the middle. It was there, 
so Rex ran. For 14 huge, golden yards 
he ran. Momentarily after this it seemed 
USC had a chance to escape by giving 
up only a field goal, for two plays net- 
ted Ohio State zero. Now it was third 
down for the Buckeyes at the USC four- 
yard line. With McKay’s defense dug 
in for the run, or perhaps the dropback 
pass, Kern had another key play — a first 
dimension. He faked the middle, rolled 
to his left and threw a perfect little pass 
to Leophus Hayden, his halfback, who 
had sneaked lonesomely into the left- 
hand corner of the end zone. 

These two plays — the run and the pass, 
both in clutch moments — demonstrated 


Rex Kern's superiority at quarterback. 
He is a bigger, stronger, faster and more 
instinctive football player than USC’s 
Steve Sogge, so Kern certainly should 
be a better quarterback. The amazing 
thing about Sogge is that he took the Tro- 
jans as far as he did. He is a kid that 
John McKay never thought would make 
it. But few coaches ever got more out 
of a player than McKay got out of Sogge, 
so he will just have to be excused for 
the Rose Bowl loss. 

So will O.J. Simpson. The Heisman 
winner committed a pair of important 
errors during the afternoon, but they 
were not his two widely discussed fum- 
bles. These did not hurt that much, al- 
though fumbles never help anything. One 
fumble came when the score was still 
tied, and Ohio State did not capitalize 
on it. The other came after the game 
was lost. What Simpson did do — which 
almost nobody noticed — was underes- 


timate the speed of John Tatum, Ohio 
State’s demon cornerback, on a swing 
pass that should haye been a touchdown, 
and then on the same series he over- 
threw a cinch touchdown pass to End 
Ted DeKraai, the kind you complete to 
your 6-year-old son in the backyard. 

These plays came on USC’s initial sig- 
nificant drive. On the first, Simpson took 
the pass from Sogge for 16 yards down 
to the Ohio State three-yard line. He 
was breezing into the end zone, he 
thought, when out of nowhere flashed 
Tatum. The Buckeye sophomore saved 
four points, the difference between a 
touchdown and a field goal, by bounc- 
ing O.J. out of bounds. O.J. was not 
burning speed or he would have scored. 
He just didn’t see Tatum coming, he 
said later, and he didn’t know Tatum 
was that fast, anyhow, although McKay 
respected the Buckeye defender by shap- 
ing his game plan to work away from 
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But O.J. had his dark moments, too. Including this fumble of a short pass after being hit by Mark Stier ( 54). Mike Polaski ( IS) recovered for OSU. 


him. Three plays later O.J. overthrew 
the pass, and USC came away with three 
points instead of seven. 

This did not seem to matter much mo- 
ments thereafter when O.J. got loose on 
a pitchout to the short side of the field, 
broke two tackles, faked a third man 
dizzy with a 180-degree cutback and 
sprinted 80 yards to a touchdown on 
the prettiest run of any Rose Bowl ever. 
It seemed then that O.J. was going to 
close out his splendid two years in the 
grandest of style. 

He did, in fact, wind up with 171 
yards, which is hardly an argument that 
Ohio State stopped him. He repeatedly 
kept the game rocking with good runs 
and pass catches. In his whole two years 
at USC he never stopped being the best 
collegiate runner that most of us have 
ever seen or will be seeing for quite a 
while. 

But as the reign of O.J. ends, the reign 


of Ohio State's Woody Hayes and Rex 
Kern begins — or continues. Woody has 
been proving all season that the game 
has far from passed him by, and he made 
this unmistakably clear in Pasadena. His 
preparations were superb, right down to 
not letting his squad overeat or be over- 
impressed by the scenery, an attitude 
that outraged local boosters. Woody was 
tough in practice, and the California 
press thought even tougher with them. 
Offensively, he believed he could fun 
USC’s middle, and he did. “We knew 
if they studied us, they’d want to stop 
us outside first, and they did a good job 
of it. But that gave us the inside run- 
ning and the curl-in passes. They couldn’t 
stop everything,” he said. 

Woody claimed, shortly before leaving 
on his annual visit with the troops in Viet- 
nam, that he was not rattled or stunned 
when he trailed by 10 points. “We’d 
found out that we could run on ’em,” 


he said. “And I didn’t figure O.J. was 
going to break another one. I still 
thought we’d win.” 

One of the rather frightening aspects 
of the victory, for Ohio State’s future 
opponents at least, is that Woody gets 
back Rex Kern and almost everybody 
else. True, he loses his big tackles, Dave 
Foley and Rufus Mayes, and a terrific 
linebacker, Mark Stier, and a few oth- 
ers from around the trenches, but Ohio 
State has never had a problem filling 
the trenches. Some of Woody’s past 
teams looked like 11 tackles who had 
flipped a coin to see who took the snap- 
backs. But the throwers and the catch- 
ers and the runners and such superb 
defensive backs as Tatum and Mike Sen- 
sibaugh all come back to Woody for 
1969 and most of them for 1970 as well. 
“They never made a mistake,” said a 
discouraged USC player afterward. 
They may not for two more years. 

CONTINUED 
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THE BOWLS continued 


12 x 4 = 48 JAYHAWKS ON FOUR PLAYS 


Penn State defeated Kansas in a tumultuous Orange Bowl game that saw 
losers use a 12-man team again and again and again by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


I n college football's annals of the bi- 
zarre, there will always be preserved 
the moment at left. Perhaps it will be in 
a chapter entitled Tne Guihy Dozen or 
maybe on a page captioned Tne Night 
Tney Made Twelve An Odd Number In 
Miami. The scene is from the 1969 
Orange Bowl, where Penn State beat 
Kansas 15-14, and it is neither facetious 
nor inaccurate to say that the Nittany 
Lions of Coach Joe Paterno accom- 
plished their swashbuckling triumph 
over the Jayhawks of Coach Pepper 
Rodgers despite uneven if not over- 
whelming odds. Penn State was at times 
outnumbered but never outplayed. 

A detailed reconstruction from Sports 
I llustrated photographs shows without 
doubt that in the madness that surround- 
ed — indeed, engulfed — the last 80 sec- 
onds of the Orange Bowl, Kansas, ahead 
14-7, was conducting a brilliant goal- 
line stand by using 12 men against Penn 
State’s 11. Twice the 12-man defense 
threw back Penn State runners. Then 
the baffled Penn State quarterback man- 
aged to score by deciding at the last 
split second to dash away all by himself 
instead of proceeding with the play he 
had called. It was not until the two- 
point conversion try, which Kansas also 
squashed, that an official noticed there 
were lots of dark-blue Jayhawk helmets 
on the field, like a dozen or so. 

Pepper Rodgers is a wily, intelligent, 
outspoken and unpredictable coach and 
he has concocted some wild defenses in 
his time, but never one with 12 men. It 
might be tempting but it isn't practical, 
as several million New Year's Day tele- 
vision watchers learned when they were 
aroused from nine hours of unblinking 
devotion to video bowls by the prepos- 
terous events at Miami. What they saw 
was a Penn State touchdown with 15 sec- 
onds left that made the score 14-13. At 
this point Joe Paterno, who will always 
go for broke, decided to try for two 
points. "If we couldn't win, we'd lose," 
he said later. It looked like lose when 
Penn Slate's conversion pass from Quar- 
terback Chuck Burkhart to Halfback 
Bob Campbell was knocked down by a 
large flock of Jayhawks. 

The flock was too big by one. Foster 

Here is the Kansas 12-man formation set to 
stop first of three Penn State touchdown tries. 


Grose, the umpire in the five-man team 
of officials, had counted the Kansas 
crowd from his position on the orange- 
colored grass of the end zone. "I knew 
before the ball was ever snapped,” said 
Grose later, “that I'd have to call a 
foul. I had my hand on my marker when 
the play started. It was all very routine, 
the counting of the players I mean. I do 
it every play. [Well, almost every play 
perhaps. ] My heart was thumping some, 
though." 

It was the fluttering red handkerchief 
of Umpire Grose that alerted Kansas 
and the world to the fact that the Jay- 
hawks might not have won the Orange 
Bowl after all. The penalty was marched 
off. and this time Penn State, not out- 
numbered, was able to get its two points 
on a sweep by Campbell. The result was 
the 15-14 victory, an undefeated season 
for Penn State and a No. 2 national rank- 
ing in the grand final poll. 

The two points would never have been 
possible without the preceding touch- 
down, of course, and it was here that 
there should have been lots of hand- 
kerchief waving. The action started as 
Penn State used its next-to-last time-out 
with 1:20 left to play and forced Kan- 
sas to punt. State set up a thing called 10- 
Go Charge. "It's a desperation play with 
10 men trying to block the kick,” said 
Paterno later. The kick was partially 
blocked and rolled dead on the 50. On 
the next play Quarterback Burkhart, 
whose passing credentials are hardly 
frightening, leaned back and threw his 
ball, arm and heart in a giant rainbow 
arc to Campbell, who made the catch 
behind a leaping Jayhawk defender and 
got to the Kansas three. 

Now, with a minute left, Paterno out- 
lined the next three plays to Burkhart 
along the sidelines. “Chuck was posi- 
tively the coolest guy around," said Pa- 
terno. “He kept telling me, 'We'll win, 
coach. Don't worry.' It was great, but 
sometimes I wonder if he has quite 
enough talent to be all that cocky." As 
it turned out, he did. But while Penn 
State was gearing up its last offensive 
thrust, Kansas was sending in its de- 
fensive goal-line team. And through a 
misunderstanding among Jayhawks on 
the field — two came in, one went out — 
sports had its worst bookkeeping error 
since Roberto De Vicenzo added him- 
self out of the Masters. The first two 


runs against Kansas failed and Burkhart 
now obediently called the play Paterno 
had ordered up — something named 56 
Scissors, a handofT into the line to Half- 
back Charlie Pittman. But once the ac- 
tion began, Burkhart changed his mind. 
Instead of giving the ball to the sur- 
prised Pittman, he "did something I've 
never done before, never even thought 
of before.” He kept the ball, slipped it 
behind his hip and ran a bootleg around 
left end for the touchdown, his first as 
a collegian. Even the 12-man defense 
couldn't stop that kind of deception. 
Then came the conversion confusion. 

The deeds of the final seconds will sure- 
ly obscure the fact that this was a well- 
controlled, reasonably well-played foot- 
ball game between two well-matched 
teams. In the first quarter the Penn State 
offense seemed markedly superior to the 
Kansas defense, but one lost fumble 
and two interceptions prevented State 
from scoring until the second quarter. 
Kansas was sound on offense but not 
sensational, and the 7-7 halftime score 
was reasonable. In the second half Kan- 
sas Halfback Don Shanklin made one 
of his patented punt returns, this one 
for 47 yards to Penn State's seven-yard 
line to set up the go-ahead touchdown. 
But that was all Kansas got. 

After the game, slouched on a fold- 
ingchair in his gloom-shrouded dressing 
room, Pepper Rodgers said through a 
smile that seemed full of clenched 
teeth: “Let's just say that it was good 
show biz — we turned what would’ve 
been a dull win for us into an ex- 
citing win for them." In addition, Rodg- 
ers had qualified himself for the Joe 
Paterno Memorial Head of Bone Award 
for losing gambles on fourth-and-one 
in bowl games. Joe last year wound up 
with a tie instead of a win in the Gator 
Bowl because of such a misjudgment 
with a 17-point lead. Rodgers lost the 
1969 Orange Bowl the same way, by pass- 
ing up a fourth-quarter field-goal try 
from the Penn State five-yard line with 
fourth down and one to go. “Yeah, 
it was a lousy play and I shouldn’t 
have done it,” Rodgers said. “So I 
was wrong. I wish I'd been right." 

Still, as Paterno said in the wee hours 
of the morning following his own re- 
view of a TV re-run of the game: “You 
know, there was enough glory in that 
game for both teams. No one should be 
ashamed. We were both great teams to- 
night." Right. And the players on the 
field in that last anguishing minute could 
be especially proud all 23 of them, end 
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In Puerto Rico, wheeler-dealer Louis Puro did a stately pleasure dome decree. Its name is El Conquistador, 
and so far Puro has spent $30 million to make it the most beautiful, wonderful, fantastic hotel in the world 


by ROBERT H. BOYLE 

Once upon a time, last November in fact, almost 200 Beau- 
tiful People jetted from New York’s John F. Kennedy air- 
port to Puerto Rico. There were, for example, Elaine May, 
Xavier Cugat, Stephen Birmingham, Amy Vanderbilt and 
Maureen O’Sullivan, known to a past generation as Mrs. 
Tarzan and to the present as Mamma Mia, who entered 
the Trans Carib terminal elegantly trailing her coat across 
the floor. Also along on the junket were assorted mem- 
bers of the press, such as bouncy Bosley Crowther, late of 
The New York Times , the dashing Earl Dash, the editor 
of that lively sheet Women's Wear Daily, and Robert L. 
Green, fashion authority, who cooks marvelous dinners at 
his home in Bucks County, changes his clothes five times 
a day and speaks with a strange upper-crust accent that a 
very dear and close friend whispering confidentially across 
the table called British Yiddish. 

All the Beautiful People and press were bound for a four- 
day trip to the very latest fun spot in the sun, El Con- 
quistador Hotel and Club. As Eddie Meyers, the voluble 
PR man who dreamed up the junket, exclaimed of the 


hotel, “It’s hedonism, it's opulence, it’s the end of West- 
ern civilization!" Ten or 12 years ago, when West Side 
Story was a Broadway smash, Puerto Rico did not exactly 
have class. At best, the popular image was of long lines of 
cadaverous natives waiting at the San Juan airport to fly 
to New York to get on relief and vote the straight ma- 
chine ticket. But Puerto Rico has changed. Thousands 
upon thousands of Stateside Americans, including the Beau- 
tiful People, are jetting to San Juan for absolutely razz- 
matazz vacations. Last year, for the first time, the island 
had more than a million visitors, and projections for the 
future are up, up and beyond. 

The boom is due, in fair part, to the efforts of a one- 
time New York feather merchant, Louis Puro, a relative 
newcomer to Puerto Rico. Puro has more visions of splen- 
dor than the Great Gatsby, and he has spent money on 
hotels with such a lavish hand that even the people at the 
Rockefeller-owned Dorado Beach have had to gasp. Short, 
dapper and white-haired, Puro is a strong family man 
(three daughters, six grandchildren) who likes to mix with 
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the fancy show-biz crowd. Euphoric by nature, he peppers 
his conversation with such superlatives as "fantastic,” 
"wonderful” and "beautiful.” Puerto Rico is “beautiful," 
the weather there is "beautiful,” his guests are "beau- 
tiful" and he has a "beautiful wonderful relationship” 
with all his help who are doing a "beautiful job." A long- 
time baseball fan — he would like to get a major league 
franchise for San Juan — he finds baseball "just a beau- 
tiful game to see” in Puerto Rico. 

Now 54, Puro was born and raised on the Lower East 
Side (which was not beautiful), and when he was 16 went 
to work with his father in the feather and down business. 
Wonderful. In time, business grew as he and his father 
expanded into pillows and comforters, and Purofied Down 
Products is now the biggest pil- 
low company in the world. The place to be at 4 p m 
Beautiful. In 1 960 Puro and his 
wife went to San Juan on a va- 
cation. "I fell in love with it,” 
he says. "I thought the future 
of Puerto Rico was fantastic.” 

Castro had closed down Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico was starting 
to get a tourist trade. ("But 
Puerto Rico is on its own now," 
says Puro. "Even if Cuba did 
open up tomorrow, Puerto 
Rico wouldn't have to worry.”) 

A bit of a wheeler-dealer in sub- 
urban real estate in the States, 

Puro was approached by some 
business associates who wanted 
to buy the El San Juan Hotel. 

Puro joined in and became 
chairman of the board of the 
San Juan Hotel Corporation 
which bought the hotel from a 


subsidiary of Pan Am. "The hotel wasn’t doing too well,” 
Puro says, "and the occupancy was low. The hotel didn't 
have a dramatic flair.” 

To give it that flair. Puro called in Alan Jonathan Lani- 
gan, a young decorator who had done the Puro home in For- 
est Hills, and let him have his head. Ten million dollars later, 
an expanded, redecorated and very loud El San Juan was 
hopping. It would sprain eyeballs even in Miami Beach, but 
in San Juan it has been a hit both with tourists and Puerto 
Rican society. Puro broke with tradition by bringing in star 
entertainment. Victor Borge, Sammy Davis Jr. and Eddie 
Fisher perform regularly at El San Juan, and, after other 
hotels followed suit, Puerto Rico soon ranked immediate- 
ly after Vegas in big-name entertainment. 

Several years ago Puro again did the unexpected. He 
and his wife Gertrude went ofT to Fajardo, in the sticks 
of the northeast coast of Puerto Rico, for a vacation of 
their own. They stayed at a small hotel, El Conquistador. 
Puro liked what he saw: the hotel was perched atop a 325- 
foot hill overlooking both the Atlantic and the Caribbean. 

continued 

is the swinging deck of the lanai. 
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PUERTO RICO continued 


In the distance were the islands of Culebra, Vieques and 
St. Thomas, while inland the view was of the jutting peaks 
of the El Yunque rain forest. El Conquistador was then 
being managed by the estate of a deceased Detroit mil- 
lionaire. Financially, the hotel wasn't going anywhere; it 
had only 87 rooms and fewer facilities. Puro made in- 
quiries, and he and his El San Juan associates bought El 
Conquistador. Aside from the Dorado Beach and the Do- 
rado Hilton, no other major hotel in Puerto Rico was 
then located outside San Juan, but this did not make any 
difference to Puro, who wanted to create what he frankly 
calls “the greatest hotel in the world.” 

In came Jack Katz, one of Puro's sons-in-law, who su- 
pervised construction, and off to South America and Eu- 
rope went Decorator Lanigan in hot pursuit of surplus 
armor from Pizarro’s army. Thirty-two million dollars lat- 
er, in time for the November junket of Beautiful People 
and press, an expanded and glistening El Conquistador 
celebrated its inaugural. Instead of 87 rooms, there are 
now 388 rooms and suites in a complex of buildings. Each 
room and suite has a terrace and its own view of the sea. 
There is an 18-holc golf course on which Arnold Palmer, 
Chi Chi Rodriguez and Gay Brewer have already played 
a match that will be shown on the Wonderful World of 
Golf on Jan. 1 1. Puro even imported swans from Europe 
for the fairway ponds, and one of the birds later laid an 
egg that produced the first swan ever bom in Puerto Rico, 
prompting one guest to ask. ‘ ‘Where's Leda?” 

There are badminton courts and tennis courts and a chlo- 
rine of swimming pools, including a five-acre palm-fringed 
saltwater pool down by the shore. There is an opulent 
domed gambling casino (craps, roulette and 21) that is a 
sort of hushed temple to money. In Puerto Rico it is 


Sugar’s has 250 kinds of ‘’seats, " including a VW and dinghy 



You get to Sugar's by crossing a plastic gangway over water. 



against commonwealth law to serve drinks in a gambling 
den, but there are multitudes of bars nearby for the thirsty, 
the ultimate being Sugar's, the nightclub, done in plastic 
and hallucinogenic colors and furnished with 250 different 
kinds of chairs, love seats and couches, including a VW 
beetle painted lavender and parked on the floor. (If you 
must startle fellow merrymakers, the horn still works.) 
More than S5 million was spent on furnishings. There is a 
hand-hewn, solid copper mural, 10 feet by 65, done in 
Italy, that serves as the outer facade for the Good Table 
restaurant (open 20 hours a day), and the opulent main 
dining room, the Sovereign's Court, is decorated with 53 
paintings of kings, monarchs, infantas and pretenders that 
quietly murmur Instant Prado. 

There is hall after hall for conventioners, one named 
after Pablo Casals, a resident of Puerto Rico. Casals him- 
self put in an appearance for the dedication of the hall dur- 
ing the Beautiful People weekend, and he seemed to enjoy 
himself despite a couple of gaffes. F'or one, his name is mis- 
spelled Casal’s Hall on the wall, and also there was the 
young lady, aspiring to be chic, who carried on what must 
have been a baffling conversation with the maestro under 
the misimpression he was Xavier Cugat. 

Then there is the spa at El Conquistador. It is not a nat- 
ural spa in the old-fashioned sense of magical waters bub- 
bling from a cleft in a rock. This is a new type spa, a posh 
factory for fatties that cost S2.5 million. The spa is Puro's 
idea, because, as he puts it, “Spas today are becoming a big 
thing. All the spas opened in the States, such as in Florida or 
Palm Springs, have been very, very successful. All over the 
world people want to lose weight. The bookings are coming 
in great for our spa plan. Corporations want to send employ- 
ees here to lose weight. Guests will be examined by our spe- 
cial doctor, we’ll put them on a diet and they’ll lose 10, 15 or 
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The Astrodome of a casino is a futuristic gaming temple. 


20 pounds in a short stay. They have special diet food, but 
they sit at the same table with other guests, they mingle with 
the other guests.” The spa has separate but equal facilities 
for men and women, furnished in Mies van der Rohe steel- 
and-leat her elegance. There are steam baths, massage tables, 
saunas, facial rooms, gyms with chromed dumbbells and, 
up on the roof in the sun. a pair of open-air, giant whirlpool 
baths. According to one of the shapely Broadway actresses 
Puro had flown down to serve as a miniskirted guide for the 
Beautiful People weekend, "When you get in the bath, it 
feels as though you had 1 0,000 tiny fingers running over you 
—if you like that sort of thing." 

The lanai complex, with an Olympic-sizc freshwater pool, 
a restaurant, a snack bar and a bar (Big Fish. Little Fish 
and Fish Bowl) nestles in an amphitheater toward the bot- 
tom of the hill. To get down to the lanai, or to the salt- 
water pool and marina below, you have to take cither a 
cable car or a funicular. To speed traffic and case con- 
gestion, Puro has ordered from a Swiss firm two giant air- 
conditioned funiculars, each with a carrying capacity of 
30 persons. The marina should be finished next month 
and will offer berths to 70 boats; Puro plans to build a 
pier so that cruise liners can send passengers ashore. A 
catamaran now takes guests out to swim and frolic on near- 
by islets, and Walt Hendricks, an experienced diver, leads 
novice snorkelers or experienced scuba divers on under- 
water tours of nearby reefs. A charter boat is available for 
deep-sea fishing, but what an angler will catch is anyone's 
guess. Paradoxically, Puerto Rico has done little to de- 
velop its sport fisheries for sailfish, dolphin and blue and 
white marlin. ("1 guess most Puerto Ricans have stuck 
with dried cod up till now,” says a biologist who has 
spent time on the island.) Inshore, right at the hotel, there 


is excellent light-tackle fishing to be had for jack, barra- 
cuda and sundry reef fishes. 

Inevitably, an occasional Cassandra thinks Louis Puro 
is going to fall flat on his euphoric face with El Con- 
quistador, but Puro says, "We are almost completely 
booked right through May.” A second golf course will be 
finished this year, and then condominiums and houses, 
starting at $25,000, will be built around both courses. 
Late this year, too, jumbo jets, carrying up to 490 pas- 
sengers apiece, will start arriving at San Juan from the 
States, and four Puro helicopters will be ready to whisk 
guests to El Conquistador's private landing field only 10 
minutes away. "Eventually I hope to build another 400 or 
500 rooms," says Puro. "I am very optimistic." Given his 
optimism, Puro has no trouble sleeping at night in his all- 
white suite at the hotel. His pillow is Purofied. Beautiful. 



Puro imported European swans to grace the waters of the golf course 
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PUERTO RICO continued 


A MA 

SX&AA iwAA 

The thing about Puerto Rico that hits you hardest 
today is that it is suddenly all places under the 
winter-resort sun wrapped into one. It is Las 
Vegas action, Tahiti escape, Acapulco jazz and 
Barbados serenity. It all depends on where you 
stay and how you play there. The peculiarly ec- 
lectic quality of the island is dramatized by the 
eclectic quality of this winter’s beach fashions 
The surfer at right is ready to ride a wave or 
watch the championships in cover-up stripes 
On the following pages other Puerto Rico re- 
sorters, whether bared in a minimum of mail or 
costumed like rich hippies, make the scene the 
length ofthe island, fromConquistadortoRincon 


Photographs by Ernst Haas 
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incon, on the west coast of Puerto Rico, was the site of the 1968 world surfing champion- 
ships. For viewing them, Jamee Becker wears Oscar de La Renta's long-sleeved maillot. 




n the lush green lawn of the Mayaguez Hilton, Jamee limbers up in a cotton romper swim- 
suit designed by Bill Blass. Mayaguez is a resort getaway near Rincdn’s surfing beaches. 



t Dorado Beach, which has a two-mile strand on the Atlantic, Vicky Howard rides Azuquitar, 
a native-bred Paso Fino pony. Her cowboy and Indian getup is from Giorgio Sant'Angelo. 


t El Conquistador's spa, 
in a rooftop whirlpool 
bath that is the world's largest, Erin 
Gray splashes in the Caribbean 
sun wearing Oscar de La Renta's 
one-piece stretch nylon swimsuit. 












aiting for the surf at Rincon, Mike Hynson talks to Erin and Jamee, both in Sant’Angelo’s rich- 
nik ropes and jeans. Vicky (right) waits in a Roxanne swimsuit that bares only the back. 



or sailing a native sloop from the fishing village of Fajardo, near El Conquistador, Vicky 
wears a shiny, many-zippered jump suit made of lightweight nylon cire by Elaine Brandt. 




PUERTO RICO continued 


TRAVEL AND BUYING FACTS 


t sunset by the Maya- 
guez Hilton swimming 
pool. Erin shimmers in aluminum 
mesh. Giorgio Sant'Angelo's crea- 
tion covers Erin fully in front. The 
back consists mainly of thin straps 


Easterners tend to think of San Juan as a 
kind of tropical Brooklyn and the airlines 
that take them there as jet-propelled sub- 
ways. They are not far from wrong on ei- 
ther account. The cheapest New York-to- 
San Juan fare is S45, or, at less than 4^ a 
mile, cheaper than the average subway ride. 
There are about 500 flights a week from 
the U S. mainland to San Juan. Delta, East- 
ern, Pan Am and Trans-Caribbean are the 
busy airlines. Most of the straphangers arc 
headed for the crowded confines of San 
Juan’s Condado Beach and Isla Verde ho- 
tel strips. But now, with El Conquistador, 
like the Dorado Beach and the Dorado Hil- 
lon before it, enlivening the periphery of 
the island, there is a whole new Puerto Rico 
to discover. 

El Conquistador is 37 miles cast of San 
Juan. The hotel has a five-passenger heli- 
copter that leaves from a parking lot near 
the airport every half hour during daylight. 
The 10-minute trip to Conquistador costs 
SI 5. A limousine service costs S5 and takes 
about an hour and a half. 

One of the remarkable things about this 
hotel is that there is not a room without a 
view, either of the Caribbean all the way to 
St. Thomas or of the Atlantic and the fish- 
ing village of Fajardo. Rooms cost from 
S52 to S70 single, from S72 to S90 double, 
with breakfast and dinner included. After 
April 30, rates drop dramatically. 

One of the great advantages of El Con- 
quistador is its water. All the other major 
hotels on the island face the open ocean, 
but here one is on the protected Caribbe- 
an, with clear water for sailing and water 
skiing, reefs for skin diving and islands for 
picnic excursions. Walter Hendricks, an old 
hand at the game in Puerto Rico, has been 
made water-sports director of the hotel and 
he and his two sons will teach you basic 
scuba in the hotel pool and take you on 
reef excursions after. When the marina is 
finished in February, this hotel will be the 
ideal takeoff point for deep-sea fishing trips 
as well. 

The marina will also have an attractive 
waterside restaurant — open only at lunch, 
unfortunately. This should be a great place 
for an informal thatch-roofed seaside din- 
ing place, the kind you find in Acapulco or 
Capri, and a considerable relief from the air- 
conditioned marbled halls up on the hill, 
where one is forced to dress for dinner. 
And in Puerto Rico dress means no trou- 
sers for the ladies, no matter how fash- 
ionable trousers are this year, and tics no 
turtlenecks — for the men. The reason for 
this archaic formality after dark in an oth- 
erwise with-it resort is the casino. The gov- 
ernment gambling commission requires such 


dress in all casinos, and the hotels figure 
that a guest better be dressed before he 
eats or he might not bother to change just 
to play the tables. 

If El Conquistador does not seem your 
cup of camomile it isn't everyone’s — con- 
sider these other possibilities: Dorado Beach, 
which has not only the best golf resort in 
the Caribbean but first-rate tennis and a first- 
rate tennis pro — Nick Bollettieri; or the 
Mayagiicz Hilton, a superbly run hotel in 
the quiet, provincial town of Mayagiicz on 
the western end of the island. It is here that 
the Atlantic surf runs high, and at nearby 
Rincdn the 1968 world surfing champion- 
ships were held. Jf what you are really look- 
ing for is a quiet tropical vacation with 
prices in line with the extremely low fares 
to Puerto Rico, consider one of the island's 
guest houses. There are 50 of them, either 
on or only walking distance from the beach 
where double rooms cost no more than SI 2 
to S20 a day. The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico Department of Tourism, 666 Fifth 
Ave., New York J00J9, will send you a list. 
• 

The outfit and accessories worn by Jamec 
Becker on the cover were designed by Gior- 
gio Sant'Angelo. The top and wraparound 
skirt are of 100% Acrilan knit. They cost 
$90 and, like all of Sant’Angelo's put-ons 
on these pages, are at Bonwit Teller, New 
York, and at Nciman- Marcus, Dallas. On 
page 27 Jamee wears a striped suit designed 
by Oscar de La Renta for Fantasy Swim- 
wear. It is of nylon stretch fabric and costs 
'•in at Lord a raylor, New 'inrk; Sn\, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. On the following 
page, at the Mayaguez Hilton, Jamee wears 
a flora I -printed romper swimsuit by Bill Blass 
for Roxanne. It is $40 at Bonwit Teller, 
New York; Marshall Field, Chicago. The 
colorful jeans outfit, scarf and braided head- 
band worn by Vicky Howard facing this 
page of color arc by Sant'Angelo. The pants 
and bra top arc $100. The brown swimsuit 
worn by Erin Gray in the whirlpool was de- 
signed by Oscar de La Renta for Fantasy. 
It is S40 at Neiman- Marcus and at John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia. On the following 
page F.rin and Jamee wear Sant'Angelo out- 
fits. Erin's patchwork jacket and top arc 
S100; her pants are also SI00. as is Jamee’s 
Acrilan knit outfit. On the same page, Vicky 
Howard wears a pink maillot by Roxanne 
of 84% nylon and 16% spandex. It is $40 
at Marshall Field; Gidding-Jenny, Cincin- 
nati. Facing them, Vicky sails in a wet-look 
jump suit by Elaine Brandt for Ginori. It is 
$75 at Bloomingdale’s, New York; Jordan 
Marsh, Miami. Erin Gray, on the following 
page, wears a metallic sunsuit by Sant'An- 
gelo. It is S90. END 
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A GO PATTERN 
vs. A STOP TEAM 


If the New York Jets have any hope of penetrating the rugged 
Baltimore Colt defense in the Super Bowl, Joe Namath must succeed 
with passes to receivers like Don Maynard by TEX MAULE 


T he pro football championship of the 
world was rather definitely decided 
on a mushy field in Cleveland on Dec. 
29 when the Baltimore Colts crushed 
the Browns 34-0 for the NFL title, but 
the Colts will have to ratify that claim' 
in Miami this Sunday when they play 
the New York Jets, AFL champions, in 
the third annual Super Bowl. In the first 
two Super Bowls the Green Bay Pack- 
ers methodically destroyed the Kansas 
City Chiefs (35-10) and the Oakland 







Raiders (33-14). The AFL representative 
improved by four points in the second 
game, but it is most unlikely that this ex- 
plosive growth will continue this year. 

The major reason it won't is Balti- 
more’s magnificent defense. 

"Offense sells tickets, but defense wins 
championships," a coach said not long 
ago, and Baltimore has what may well 
be pro football's best defense of the last 
decade. Against more polished, more co- 
hesive offenses overall than those in the 


AFL, the Colts allowed only 144 points 
in 14 regular-season games, and a total 
of 158 for the entire year, including the 
conference playoff and the championship 
game. The Jets, on the other hand, gave 
up nearly twice as many points in regular- 
season play, 280. They scored 419 to Bal- 
timore's 402. 

What small chance the Jets do have 
of defeating the Colts rests upon the tal- 
ented arm of Joe Namath. Namath is 
an excellent quarterback, with a quick 

DIAGRAM 8Y DON MOSS AND ROBERT HABDVIILE 


release, a strong, accurate arm and the 
ability to locate second and third re- 
ceivers when his primary target is cov- 
ered. In the AFL, when he is given time, 
he is phenomenal. But against the bris- 
tling pass rush of the Colts, he may not 
get the requisite three to four seconds 
to find his very good receivers. 

He has three of them. George Sauer. 
Don Maynard and Pete Lammons arc 
all blessed with good hands, good moves 
and rare speed. Along with the Jet of- 
fensive line and Namath, they hold the 
key to the Jets’ minimal chances. Na- 
math and Maynard combined on a 52- 
yard pass play to set up a Namath-to- 
Maynard pass for the winning touch- 
down in the Jets’ victory over the Raid- 
ers, and it is plays such as this that 
Baltimore must stop. 

The pattern Namath used against Oak- 
land for the bomb was something the 
Jets call a “go" pattern. The Colts, in- 
cidentally, have much the same set and 
used it often and successfully against 
Cleveland. It is called a "wing-right op- 
posite” and, like the "go” pattern, it 
places both wide receivers to the wide 
side of the field, hoping to force the de- 
fense into man-to-man coverage. 

“I would get Maynard in this set," 
said Bobby Boyd, the All-Pro corncrback 
of the Colts, as he looked over a di- 
agram of the play last week. “Of course, 
we could be in a number of different de- 
fenses — blitz, straight 4-3. weak-side 
zone or a strong-side zone. In any case, 
I would play Maynard normal, or about 
eight yards off." 

In a blitz or straight man-to-man, 
Boyd would protect the deep area, where 
Maynard caught the long pass on rook- 
ie Defensive Back George Atkinson. 
Running the pattern against Oakland, 
Maynard faked toward the middle as 
he began his route, then took off. 

“I certainly wouldn't commit myself 
on the fake unless I was sure the quar- 
terback had thrown the ball," Boyd said. 
"I have to watch the quarterback as 
well as the man I’m guarding and I 
wouldn’t take that kind of chance un- 
less he was already rid of the ball. I’d 
continued 

the GO pattern of the Jets has Don Maynard 
split wide to the right, with George Sauer in the 
slot. Pete Lammons is set out to the left. Against 
Oakland, Maynard gave the Raider defender 
a shoulder fake, then sprinted downfield to 
gather in pass that set up winning touchdown. 
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battle for the ball in the Super Bowl will 
pit lets' elusive receiver, Don Maynard, against 
Colts’ outstanding , corncrback Bobby Boyd. 



SUPER BOWL ronr 


have to be certain it wasn't just a pump." 

On man-to-nian coverage. Boyd said 
he likes lo funnel the receiver to the in- 
side where there is apt to be help. In 
the Cou zones Boyd gets help either 
from Mike Curtis shallow, or from the 
strong safety, Rick Volk, deep 

From watching Maynard on televi- 
sion, Boyd admires him He knows 
whal he is doing," Boyd said He reads 
defenses very well He and Namath seem 
to have every pattern timed, like Jimmy 
Orr and Lari Morrall ." 

In evaluations of the two teams, most 
experts, for unfathomable reasons, have 
conceded the Jets an edge at quarterback 
Both Namath and Morrall were selected 
Most Valuable in their leagues, but Na- 
math certainly can claim no clear-cut 
superiority over Morrall. 

Morrall finished first in the NFL, Na- 
math third in the AFL Namath threw 
380 passes, completed 1 87 for a 49 2 per- 
centage, 3,147 yards, 15 touchdowns and 
17 interceptions. Morrall threw 317 pass- 
es, completed 1 82 for a completion aver- 
age of 57.4, 2,909 yards, 29 touchdowns 
and 17 interceptions. His receivers Jim- 
my Orr, Ray Perkins, Willie Richardson 
and John Mackey -are in every position 
as good or better than Namath’s and 
his offensive line gives him good time 
to throw. So does Namath’s, but the 
Jet offensive line may find the Baltimore 
front four more difficult to handle than 
AFL front fours. 

Given a much better secondary than 
the Jets, better linebackers, a better de- 
fensive line and a more cohesive defense, 
the Colts could win with only an ad- 
equate offense. But ihcir offense is far 
more than that, as the Jets are likely to 
discover. 

As usual, the AI L players base part 
of their hopes for victory on the rather 
tenuous claim that, since football is a 
game of emotion, they will outemotion 
the NFL. But Las Vegas bookmakers, 
a group not known for emotional dis- 
play. figure the Colts to be 17 points bet- 
ter than the Jets, which is probably con- 
servative, though the Jeis themselves 
disagree. 

■ I don't think any team in pro foot- 
ball can be called a 17-point underdog, 
especially in the Super Bowl," says Lar- 
ry Grantham, underdoggedly. Grant- 
ham, a 200-pound corner linebacker who 
calls defensive signals for the Jets, is 
faced with the unpleasant prospect of 
meeting the rugged Colt running attack 
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and containing pro football's best tight 
end. 220-pound John Mackey, at the 
line of scrimmage Tootball is an emo- 
tional game, and the Super Bowl is the 
most emotional game of all." 

Herein is the false premise which has 
been as much as anything, at the root 
cf the optimistic reasoning of AFL ad- 
herents. In any emotional match-up, the 
Colls must be given the edge, and the 
reason is simple. Because the AFL had 
to compete with the NF'L for the best of 
the college seniors during the first five 
years of its existence a kind of natural se- 
lection worked against the new league's 
acquisition of players with the self-confi- 
dence and desire to excel against the best. 
Time and again the two leagues met head 
on m competition for the services of a 
college star More often than not, the 
money offered by the two leagues was 
about the same The player who chose 
the NFL team did so for the same reason 
that O J Simpson recently gave for not 
wanting to play for the Buffalo Bills, who 
will have first shot at drafting him. 

‘ I just prefer the NFL,” O.J. said. 

I'm from an NFL city, San Francisco, 
and I grew up following the NFL I'm 
kind of brainwashed, 1 guess. 1 know 
the AFL will be as good as the NFL in 
a few years, but I still feel the NFL is 
stronger and I want to play with the 
best.” 

The rest of the AFL players in those 
formative years came over from the 
NFL They were mostly athletes who 
preferred to switch rather than fight for 
their positions in the NFL. 

This situation, of course, no longer 
applies. With the common draft of the 
last two years, the AFL is getting its 
share of the truly competitive, gung-ho 
athletes and it will soon achieve parity 
with the NFL. Bui that parity has not 
yet been reached, and the Colts should 
demonstrate this with an authority that 
may shock Jets' fans. The Colts want 
to win even more badly than did the 
Packers of 1968. That was a team that 
had won three NFL championships and 
one easy Super Bowl victory, and it was 
sated with success. 

This is the hungriest team I ever 
saw." said Mackey after the victory 
over Cleveland. ' And we're still hun- 
gry. Real hungry Undoubtedly, the 
Jets are also hungry. Bui, as was the 
case with the midget at the board- 
inghouse table, their hunger may well 
exceed their reach. end 





The principle 
behind and in front of 
Renault automobiles. 


THE FRONT ENGINE, FRONT- WHEEL DRIVE RENAULT 16. 


THE REAR ENGINE, REAR-WHEEL DRIVE RENAULT 10. 


The basic principle behind the 
.Renault 10 and in front of the 
Renault 16 is exactly the same : 
The engine has weight. Put it 
where it’ll do the most good. 
Over the drive wheels. 

I t’s only common sense. When 
you have the weight of the en- 
gine bearing down on the drive 
wheels, they get a much better 
grip on the road. We learned 
long ago that you can’t expect 
the very best tracti on when you 
put an empty trunk over the 
drive wheels. 

When we make a car with rear- 
wheel drive, we put the engine 
in the rear. When we make a car 
with front-wheel drive, we put 
the engine up front. 

And since we don’t put the 



engine and drive wheels on op- power (and gas). And no extra 
posite ends of the car, we don’t bulk to steal leg room, 
have to connect them with a Despite a difference in price 
bulging, heavy drive shaft. So (the Renault 10 is $1775,* and 
there’s no dead weight to steal the Renault 16 is $2445*), they 


both have many other things 
in common. 

Both cars are gas scrimpers. 
The Renault 10 can get 35 m.p.g. 
The Renault 16 can get 30. 

Both come with sealed liquid 
cooling systems, virtually elim- 
inating the bother of anti-freeze. 

Both come with wet cylinder 
sleeves, 4 doors, 4-wheel indepen- 
dent suspension, and a 5 main- 
bearing engine. 

I n short, both come with very 
much the same kind of thinking. 
Behind . I n front. Inside and out . 


RENAULT* 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE NEAREST DEALER 
OR WRITE RENAULT INC., 100 SVLVAN AVENUE. 
BOX6. ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS. NEW JERSEY 07632 




PEOPLE 


‘ Here I am in New York," said 
Elvin Hayes, “and some guy I 
never saw before is on his feet 
waving my old school jersey. 
We were playing the Knicks and 
I looked up during the game and 
there is this guy in the stands 
holding up my old University 
of Houston jersey. You know. 
No 44 " The guy came down 
to the floor after the game and 
asked Hayes to sign the garment 
in question. Unfortunately, 
Hayes did not ask for the fan's 
autograph in return he would 
have had the name of the first 
thief at work in the Basketball 
Hall of Fame, the man who stole 
the shirt right off the back of 
the mannequin of Elvin Hayes. 

® On New Year's Day Sandy 
Koufax and Anne Heath Wid- 
niark were married quietly in a 
civil ceremony at the home of 
the bride, whose father is Actor 
Richard Widmark. A man of 
some reserve, Koufax was not 
available for comment after the 
announcement of his engage- 
ment nor after the wedding, but 



why he chose Miss Widmark is 
no mystery. Having evaded the 
pursuit of young women for 
years, last June Sandy was forced 
to introduce himself to Anne at 
Malibu Beach- she had no idea 
who he was. 

Tom Havcrstock, tackle on 
Michigan's 1965 Rose Bowl 
team, boarded Allegheny Air- 
lines flight 736 on Christmas Eve 
en route home to Harrisburg, 
Pa. for the holidays. Three miles 
short of the runway of the Brad- 
ford- McKean Airport in north- 
western Pennsylvania, the plane 
went down and 20 of the 47 pas- 
sengers died. "When the plane 
came to a halt I was strapped up- 
side down in my seat," Haver- 
stock said later. “1 unhooked 
the seat belt and fell down. When 
I got up I pulled out a lady be- 
hind me, right through a hole 
in the plane." Haverstock then 
led a group which pulled 1 7 more 
survivors from the wreckage and 
kept them warm by successfully 
kindling fires, though the snow 
was two feet deep and the weath- 
er so cold one passenger froze 
to death before he could be 
helped from the plane. Haver- 
stock was later taken to a Kane, 
Pa. hospital not a festive place 
to spend Christmas Eve, but he 
was grateful to be there. 

Connie Dinkier, owner of the 
Palm Bay Club, took Actor 
Hugh O’Brian, Sonny Werblin, 
Eddie Arcaro and Tiny Tim to 
the Orange Bowl game where, 
he says, some 15,000 people 
mobbed Tim. But Tim's mind 
was elsewhere. "I'm very wor- 
ried about the Maple l eafs," he 
said. "They're in fourth place 
and I'm afraid they're going to 
be in trouble this year. 1 still 
don't believe they have that 
Clutch Kennedy who always 
comes through.” As to the 
Orange Bowl game, Tim was 
more vague. "Just so wonderful 
and colorful," he did say, "but 
I don't know too much about 



football. Mr Ken Avery of the 
Giants was telling me how rough 
it can be — he makes it sound as 
if it’s sometimes rougher than 
being on stage!" 

♦ East and West, in the per- 
sons of Miss Arunee l.ceaphnrn 
and Mr. Rod Gilbert, have met 
and now propose to remain to- 
gether until death do them part. 
Miss Lceaphorn came from 
Bangkok, Thailand, to study at 
Columbia University in Man- 
hattan, and about two years ago 
a photograph of Ranger Hockey 
Star Gilbert on the cover of 
Sports Illustrated took her 
fancy. Arunee investigated, dis- 
covered a Rangers Fan Club, 
attended a meeting, met Rod 
and took his fancy. "The best- 
laid schemes o’ mice an' men 
gang aft a-glcy" perhaps, but 
the schemes o' the ladies gang aft 
exactly as planned. 

Another football player who put 
in some cold and imperiled mo- 
ments during the holidays was 
Dave Szymakowski, a rookie 
flanker for the Saints. Szyma- 
kowski was visiting a friend, 
Kenneth Noonan, and the two 
young men were taking pictures 
of the sea oil Magnolia, Mass. 


"I wanted to show him the 
sights," Noonan said One of the 
sights he failed to point out in 
time was an oncoming 30-foot 
wave. Noonan scrambled to 
safety, but Szymakowski was 
swept out to sea, where he strug- 
gled desperately for half an hour 
before the Coast Guard picked 
him up. "All I could think of was 
that 1 was going to die," he said 
later, and indeed he would have, 
the Coast Guard observed, had 
he not been in such excellent 
physical condition. 

Looking through his closet the 
other day, Doug Sanders, of all 
people, found he didn’t have a 
thing to wear Sanders is at pres- 
ent engaged in writing a five- 
part series of articles for one of 
the women's magazines on prop- 
er golfing apparel for both men 
and women, but on this occasion 
he was going deer hunting in cen- 
tral Texas. "For the first time 
in my memory," he confided, 
“I went downtown and bought 
some slacks off the rack, some 
S8 jeans." What a comedown! 
On Sanders' last hunt he wore 
mohair slacks, an alpaca sweater 
and alligator loafers. 

Dr. Denton Cooley of Houston, 
who has performed 16 heart 
transplants, was voted Man of 
the Year in Texas by an over- 
whelming majority, but he is still 
not quite famous enough. While 
accepting the award. Dr. Cooley 
— an avid sports fan — recalled 
the Texas-Houston game last 
season, when a woman sitting 
nearby fainted. Dr Cooley went 
to her aid and found her in no 
serious difficulty, but when the 
woman came to she said, 
"Young man, can you get me a 
doctor?" Cooley said that he was 
a doctor and gave her his name. 
She didn't believe him. "Her 
husband went right on watching 
the football game," Cooley said, 
"and I missed the entire third 
quarter." Muttering a few Hip- 
pocratic oaths, no doubt. 
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GM's Tilt-Wheel Steering is one 
of the most comforting things 
that ever happened to travel- 
tired muscles— because it 
helps stop them from getting 
that way in the first place. 

Tilt-Wheel action literally lets 
you do a four-way stretch 
while you’re driving. Move it up 
or down. Change its position 
and yours. 

Talk about easy entry and 


exit! A flick of a finger, and the 
wheel swings all the way up 
and out of your way. Obviously, 
a steering wheel that can go 
through all those changes can 
provide an instant fit 
for anybody in your family. 

Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Olds- 


mobiles and Buicks offer Tilt- 
Wheel Steering. Full-size 
Oldsmobiles and Cadillacs 
offer the Tilt & Telescope 
Wheel. Which leaves you only 
one thing to do: See your GM 
dealer today for a new kind 
of driving com'ort. 

Saginaw Steering Gear 
Division, Saginaw, Michigan. 
GM Adjustable Steering Wheel 


TRACK & FIELD / William F. Reed Jr. 


A three-way sprint to professional track 


As soon as the Olympic Games were over, rival Los Angeles promoters began signing America's best track 
men, much to the chagrin of the amateur establishment. Now, four athletes have yet a third group going 


A he came home from the Olympics, 
Hammer Thrower Hal Connolly, 
one of track and field's most respected 
elder statesmen, had a troubled mind. 
The official reaction in Mexico City to 
the celebrated black-glove incident had 
upset him; so had the scandal rumors 
involving payments to U.S. athletes by 
shoe companies. Now, on Oct. 29, a tele- 
phone caller gave him something else 
to ponder: Had amateurism run its 
course? Was the U.S. finally ready for 
professional track? 

The caller was A1 Schallau, 26, an in- 
ventive, enterprising Los Angeles attor- 
ney. “At first Connolly said I didn't 
have a chance,” said Schallau, “but soon 
he was extremely enthusiastic.” 

Unknown to Schallau in those em- 
bryonic stages, a pro track movement 
already was well under way in Los An- 
geles, also headed by young lawyers, 
Jerry Sherman and Mike Heaman, both 
29, who had begun doing research on 
pro track while they were in law school 
three years earlier. Enlisting the financial 
aid and advice of Jerry Sherman’s cous- 
in, Sid Sherman, 42, they devised what 
they felt would be a successful plan but 
delayed action until after the Olympics. 

The Sherman group felt that 1) em- 
phasis on individual competition would 
not be marketable in pro track, and 2) 
track fans were both bored by long races 
and confused by track's traditional 
“three-ring circus” format. So they de- 
cided to try a track league, sort of like 
pro baseball, with the emphasis on 
streamlined dual-team meets (14 events, 
each run separately, with no races long- 
er than a mile, only four field events 
and instant electronic scoring devices). 
In theory, fans would be more turned 
on by, say, Portland rallying in the last 
few events to beat Boston than by the 
individual brilliance of a Ryun, Beamon 
or Seagren. “We’re creating a whole new 
industry,” said Jerry Sherman. 

Officially announcing itself on Nov. 


18, the Sherman group was not really 
worried about signing athletes or inter- 
esting the public. Top athletes like Ed 
Caruthers, Mel Pender and Tom Far- 
rell had at least tacitly accepted their pro- 
posed terms: a straight SI 0,000 per year 
plus prize money for three dual meets 
each weekend for 10 weeks, June through 
August. The problem boiled down to 
money — would private investors in 10 
cities be willing to risk capital on a pro 
track franchise? Would TV come up with 
a fat contract to underwrite all the ex- 
penses, at least in the beginning? “Three 
television networks have expressed tre- 
mendous interest,” said Jerry Sherman 
in December, “but we do not need tele- 
vision to finance our project. We are de- 
pending on our investors.” 

Meanwhile, Schallau had been making 
inroads into whatever early success the 
Shermans had achieved. By persuading 



bob schul, gold medalist in the 5,000 
meters at Tokyo, is top man in newest group. 


Connolly to join his cause, Schallau 
gained instant credibility among the ath- 
letes, a position he strengthened by add- 
ing three more athletes to his advisory 
board of directors: High Jumper John 
Thomas, Triple Jumper Art Walker and 
former Olympic 5,000-meter champ Bob 
Schul. "Athletes can talk with athletes,” 
explained Schallau. “They had never 
heard of me. For all they knew I might 
be some shyster like all the other shy- 
sters in the world.” 

Schallau called his group the Inter- 
national Track and Field Association 
and modeled it more or less after the 
pro golf tour, using the traditional meet 
format. That is, a group of some 80 ath- 
letes would tour the country from March 
through August, staging both indoor and 
outdoor meets. Each athlete would re- 
ceive a three-year contract for $10,000 
per year plus prize money. Schallau’s 
meets would include all the customary 
events, staged in the “three-ring circus” 
manner, and electronic equipment also 
would be used to determine results in- 
stantly. With that, Schallau, too, plunged 
after investors and a fat TV contract. 

Now the entire track and field com- 
munity was in an uproar. The NCAA 
was afraid the pros would raid the col- 
lege ranks; the AAU stood to lose most 
of its top track stars in one swoop; ev- 
eryone was worried about how pro track 
would affect our 1972 Olympic team. 
“Pro track will definitely hurt our fu- 
ture Olympic teams,” said Stan Wright, 
coach at Western Illinois and an Olym- 
pic assistant last fall. “Young athletes 
who come from deprived backgrounds, 
mainly Negroes, aren’t going to wait for 
the Olympics. If someone waves money 
at them, they’re going to jump at it, 
and who can blame them?” 

The athletes themselves generally re- 
fused to say whether they had signed 
pro contracts. One Olympian kept his 
signed contract in his own bank vault 
so that he could destroy it if his pro- 
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AL SCHALLAU (LEFT) IS MODELING HIS GRI 


jected employer, Schallau's group, went 
under. Almost unanimously, however, 
the athletes, especially black athletes, 
publicly favored the principle of pro 
track. 

“I feel the amateurs are out of date,” 
said Tommie Smith, Olympic 200-me- 
ter gold medalist. “Everybody is turn- 
ing pro in one way or another. If track 
turns pro, it gives the athletes what they 
deserve.” Connolly pointed out that pro 
track should at least help curb sham- 
ateurism. "Right now there are plenty 
of under-the-table payments from pro- 
moters, commercials, shoe companies,” 
he said. "Pro track would stop all that.” 
Long Jumper Ralph Boston said pro 
track also would end "that stupid ar- 
gument between the NCAA and the 
AAU. Everybody is going to be fun- 
neled out of the AAU into pro track, 
and there is not going to be any need 
for the damn AAU anymore.” 

While these skeletons were being 
pulled from track and field's closet, the 
rival groups descended on New York 
to court the TV networks. Each had pre- 
pared for the worst, carefully putting in 
public disclaimers that TV was not es- 
sential for survival. Privately, however, 
even pro track’s most enthusiastic sup- 
porters said that a TV contract meant 
the difference between life and death. 
"If either group tries to make it with- 
out TV backing,” said Connolly, "it is 
doomed.” 

NBC turned both groups down flat, 
ostensibly because it had a full quota of 



AFTER THE PRO GOLF TOUR, WHILE JERRY AND SIO SHERMAN PROPOSE A LEAGUE SETUP 


sport. ABC and Sports Network each 
adopted a “show-me” attitude: if either 
group could get off the ground, they 
would consider showing a couple of 
meets this year and discussing a bigger 
deal for '70. That boiled it down to CBS, 
where the behind-the-scenes wheeling 
and dealing resembled a political con- 
vention. Along with the two pro track 
ideas, CBS executives were considering 
a proposal from the AAU: one meet 
every weekend from May 18 through 
Aug. 31, half from America and half 
from Europe, including the national 
AAU championships in June and a tri- 
angular meet among the U.S., Russia 
and British Commonwealth in July. 

"If they took the AAU offer. I'd be 
a little perturbed," said Schallau, "but 
they would be televising a bunch of mi- 
nor-league extravaganzas, because we've 
got everybody who is anybody.” Of the 
two pro groups CBS actually gave the 
Sherman plan more serious consider- 
ation, but when it came time to put up 
hard cash CBS announced on Dec. 18 
that it was going with the AAU. 

If the pro groups were on the ropes, 
they didn’t show it, at least outwardly. 
In their new offices on Ventura Bou- 
levard in Encino, Calif., the Sherman 
people continued to seek investors for 
their proposed franchises and planned 
a draft of athletes in late February or 
early March. "I don’t think anything is 
any different,” Sid Sherman said. 

Perhaps not, but they were drastically 
different in the rival camp. While Schal- 


lau was talking about holding a meet in 
the Astrodome, his board of athletic ad- 
visers — Schul, Thomas, Connolly and 
Walker — had become so disenchanted 
that they bolted to form still a third 
pro group. "We came to realize that 
this fellow wasn't really interested in our 
ideas,” Connolly said. "He wouldn't lis- 
ten to us, so we had no alternative.” 

By New Year's Day the schism was 
complete. The Schul group was patterned 
after Schallau’s pro-golf-tour plan, the 
major exception being the introduction 
of profit sharing for the athletes. In ad- 
dition to his salary an athlete would be 
awarded performance points on a 5-4-3- 
2-1 basis. At the end of the season, after 
the investors had taken their cut, the ath- 
letes would be given a percentage of the 
profits in proportion to their point to- 
tals. Schul’s explanation had a familiar 
ring: "Our plan is based on what am- 
ateur meets now' make. Even if we have 
mediocre crowds, we can break even. 
Under this plan we don’t need TV now.” 

Thus, there are three groups at the mo- 
ment, each seeking athletes, money and 
credibility. The coming weeks will be 
filled with confusion, controversy and 
deal upon deal. Now that TV is at least 
temporarily out of the picture, the sur- 
vival of pro track will depend on the sim- 
ple question of whether or not the pub- 
lic wants it. While the athletes are hope- 
ful, they are also skeptical. "America 
loves the Olympic Games,” says decath- 
lon winner Bill Toomey, "but not track 
and field.” *nd 
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college basketball / Curry Kirkpatrick 


Gabriel and Owensboro blow their horns 


The Kentucky town has a remarkable motor inn, Kentucky Wesleyan and budding civic pride. Unbeaten 
in 29 games, the Panthers ventured 35 miles away to Evansville and— horrors— lost, but they will be back 


F rom the top of Gabe's Motor Inn, 
a man can see all of Owensboro, Ky. 
To the north are the distilleries on the 
yellow banks of the Ohio River basin. 
To the south are industrial plants and 
the country club. Roads from Owens- 
boro lead off to Louisville and Nash- 
ville and, of course, Evansville, until re- 
cently the absolute mecca of small-col- 
lege basketball. 

Gabe's is a cylindrical motor inn of 
considerable bulk and garishness, which 
has outside walls of green, orange and 
yellow and, 13 stories up, a roof garden 
with a heated indoor swimming pool. 
Down below are Gabe's Restaurant 
(seating capacity, 1.000) and Gabriel 
Fiorella himself, in red blazer and string 
tie. A few local gentry regard the motor 
inn as somewhat of a psychedelic silo, 
but Gabe, who says “Hi, neighbor, it’s 
a wonderful world” a lot, loves the place 
and says so unabashedly. Nevertheless, 
his is not the only game in town. 

Three years ago Kentucky Wesleyan, 
a small liberal arts college that was 
moved to Owensboro by the Methodist 
Church in 1951, won 24 basketball games 
and upset Southern Illinois for the 
NCAA College Division championship. 
The following year the Panthers won 
25 and finished third in the same tour- 
nament. Last season Wesleyan compiled 
a record of 28-3, won 21 straight games 
and captured the NCAA title again. 

Until a sudden 71-70 loss last Sat- 
urday night in the hothouse emporium 
of arch-rival Evansville, the Panthers 
had won eight more this year for the long- 
est winning streak in college basketball 
(29 games) and, in spite of their one- 
point defeat on a court where visitors 
seldom are able to think, much less to 
shoot, they had given ample proof of 
why they are considered the best small- 
college team in America. Kentucky Wes- 
leyan is a reasonable early-line choice 
to win its third championship in four 
years and, for the time being at least, 
the team has moved the capital of col- 


lege division play from Evansville to Ow- 
ensboro, just 35 miles southeast on the 
Ohio River. 

The transferal of power has come 
rather suddenly, but permanent dom- 
ination would be a mistaken assumption. 
“For a few years Evansville was able to 
come up with one or two big stars who 
controlled the game. Everybody else 
hung around, hoping,” says Kentucky 
Wesleyan Coach Bob Daniels. “Now, 
we've been getting the stars.” 

The two teams always play each oth- 
er tight, as evidenced by the game Sat- 
urday in which the home-town Aces, a 
far cry from the talented precision groups 
of old, took a six-point lead at the half, 
fell apart late in the game and then came 
from behind to win on Ron Bae's shot 
with six seconds left. Due to some sched- 
uling lunacy, Wesleyan had come into 
the game after a damaging two-week 
break, and the team looked listless and 
unimaginative. Its best player, George 
(The Hat) Tinsley, had 17 points and 
20 rebounds, while Center Dick O'Neill 
played capably, but Evansville's fine 
shooter, Mike Owens, with 23 points, 
hurt the Panthers. Then Bae, who had 
scored just 19 baskets all year, banished 
them. Tinsley's desperation 30-footer hit 
the back of the rim and bounced away 
as the buzzer sounded, and the winning 
streak was over. 

As is the case with most of the schools 
in the college division, Kentucky Wes- 
leyan, with its enrollment of 885 full- 
time students and its freshman-eligible 
rule, is an attraction for prospects who 
prefer a small-college atmosphere and 
wish to earn varsity playing time im- 
mediately. The teams at Owensboro have 
always been respectable; in 1964 fresh- 
man Mike Redd, who had played with 
Westley Unseld at Seneca High School 
in Louisville, led the Panthers to a 16-8 
year. Redd then flunked out of school, 
and Red Auerbach of the Boston Celt- 
ics is looking for him still. It was the fol- 
lowing year, however, that then-coach 


Guy Strong began achieving results with 
his pipeline to another school in Louis- 
ville, Male High. Strong, who had pre- 
viously coached at Male, recruited Dal- 
las (Dazzling D) Thornton, and for three 
years thereafter at least one good play- 
er from Male arrived at Wesleyan to min- 
gle with the Dazzle, Tinsley included. 

Before the Panthers became so suc- 
cessful, Owensboro was thrifty with any 
favors, particularly attendance. “People 
didn't know we were good, and we had 
really to push to show the product,” 
says Publicist James Elkins. W'esleyan 
staged many gimmick “nights” — auto- 
graph night, poster night, two-for-one 
night — to fill the 7,000-seat downtown 
Sportscenter. 

Interest has advanced so rapidly that 
now Wesleyan distributes schedule cards, 
schedule holders and place mats with 
all the players’ pictures and autographs 
in the number of 75,000 each. The pop- 
ulation of Owensboro is 55,000. "We 
have to go out of town with these,” 
says Elkins. Moreover, the publicist has 
been disposed to print a 12-page bas- 
ketball prospectus in the middle of the 
summer, not to mention what might be 
the largest game program in the land 
(44 pages, five colors, 25£). "I guess 
we’ve made some strides with success," 
says Elkins, somewhat bashfully. None- 
theless, activities at the Sportscenter have 
not forsaken the bizarre; already this 
season halftime shows have included ev- 
erything from square dances to karate. 

This year the Wesleyan team is long 
on shooting, defense, speed and depth. 
Unfortunately, most of its size is on the 
coaching staff. Daniels, at 6' 6", 230 
pounds, and assistant Bob Jones, who is 
6' 5'', 260, tower over most of their play- 
ers and would be a good tag team bout 
for anybody. Center O’Neill, for instance, 
is a 6'6‘/i", 180-pounder who came to 
Wesleyan without a scholarship and 
who appreciates lines like, “If O’Neill 
turned sideways and stuck out his tongue 
he’d look like a zipper.” The Stick, as 


O’Neill is called, doesn't score much and 
has one knee full of lorn cartilage, but 
his arm span is over seven feet, enabling 
him to play tough defense and get lots 
of rebounds. 

Daniels starts Joel Bolden in the cor- 
ner opposite the 6' 4' Tinsley and, at 
guard, alternates Eugene Smith, Steve 
Deskins and Tommy Hobgood ("the 
pride of Nebo, Ky.. pop. 394"). But 
though there is bench strength with John 
Duncan and Jim Smith, both 6' 6", and 
with David Erwin, a good shooter whose 
14 points beat Evansville last year, Wes- 
leyan must have Tinsley at his best in 
order to operate efficiently. 

In their biggest game of the season, a 
rematch of the 1 968 college division final, 
the Panthers defeated Indiana State 73- 
69 in overtime as The Hat took over 
and scored 31 points. He is averaging 
22 points and 14 rebounds but is prob- 
ably most impressive on defense, where 
he usually manages to shut off the op- 
position's toughest man. In the 1966 
NCAA final against SIU he held George 
McNeil to eight points. Last year in 
the title game he stopped Indiana State’s 
Jerry Newsom with four. Most Wesleyan 
observers insist that were it not for an 
infected tooth that shackled Tinsley in 
a 1967 semifinal game the Panthers 
would have beaten Earl Monroe and 
Winston-Salem and would have won 
three straight national championships. 

The Hat, who gave up hats when the 
natural haircut became the rage, is cul- 
tivating a thin Fu Manchu mustache 
now. In addition to his off-court activ- 
ities of rock singing and clay sculpture, 
he is the first black to pledge Sigma 
Alpha Mu (Dave Bing's fraternity) at 
Wesleyan. Tinsley came to Owensboro 
on his defense and shot only 37% in his 
freshman year. "Coaches always said l 
couldn’t shoot, but I didn't believe I 
was that bad.’’ he says. "Then I got the 
message. Any man guarding me would 
fade way back when I got the ball. I 
mean he’d really wander off. I'd move 
in closer, right up to him. shoot . . . 
and miss everything. Now I'm better. I 
like offense, but I still remember it best 
when I stuff a man.” 

In March Kentucky Wesleyan will be 
hack in Evansville to defend the NCAA 
title with George (The Hat) Tinsley. No 
college division player has ever started 
for three national champions, but no 
town has ever had a psychedelic silo 
with room service, either. end 
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Subterfuge 
on a Sylvan 
Rally 


BY CLIVE GAMMON 


Y ou still have an hour of light left,” 
said Fred Travis, snapping out a 
hairy, muscular wrist and consulting the 
complex of dials held there by a steel- 
link strap. 

“I thought I'd just. . . .*’ 

“Just time to get to the top of Irton 
Pike. You'll see the kind of country you'll 
be working in tomorrow! Pretty rough 
stuff, I think you'll agree, ha, ha, ha!” 
He got up from the easy chair, a big, 
heavy man with a crew cut, wearing 
tweeds and brogues. He herded me out 
of the warm, tirelit parlor into the damp 
north of England afternoon. 

After driving 300 miles over some of 
the worst roads in Western Europe out- 
side Spain, I felt that a scramble up 
Irton Pike was not on my immediate pro- 
gram. But Travis was standing on his 
doorstep looking like a combination of 


Kaiser war general and my old head- 
master, so f fumbled in my car for a 
map and brought it over to him. A broad 
forefinger blotted out a good square mile 
of the Cumberland countryside, and at 
its tip I could sec steeply sloping for- 
ested land indicated. Irton Pike, nearly 
1,000 feet high, sat in the middle. Also, 
as I now observed with a sharp pang 
of relief, it was straddled by a small 
road. 

"See you in the morning, then," said 
Travis. I managed to stop myself from 
saluting him and drove smartly off for 
the hills. Beautiful hills certainly, heav- 
ily ferned and wooded, intersected by 
vivid little trout streams and broken by 
limestone outcrops; but I could see the 
hills only as obstacles to be crossed, and 
daunting obstacles, at that. The road 
ran over stone bridges, doubled around 


continutd 
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hairpin bends, then shot upward. In low 
gear I crawled to the top of the pike. 
There was a small clearing among the 
pines at the summit, and a grayish-red 
stone stood there, with an inscription 
difficult to read for lichen. I could make 
it out. though. It read: 

IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM MALKINSON 
LOCAL WESLEYAN PREACHER 
DIED HERE SUDDENLY 
SUNDAY FEBRUARY 2IST 1886 

BE YE ALSO READY 

Malkinson couldn't have been less 
ready than I was. in any sense of the 
word. A few weeks ago. gaily enough, I 
had said I would try it. Orienteering, 
(hat is. 

“A new and fascinating sport." en- 
thused the handbook. "Makes the most 
satisfying demands on your energy and 
initiative. . . . Guided by a map and 
directed by a compass, the competitor 
in an orienteering race is cocooned in 
an aura of utter concentration as he 
makes his way across country. . . .For 
some two hours the mind rationalizes 
the body’s progress resulting in a com- 
plete and rewarding experience. . . .” 

It sounded more like an LSD trip than 
an athletic event. But it clearly had its 
attractions. Hvcn old ladies could com- 


pete. according to one authority, though 
my research seemed to show that the Brit- 
ish events at least tended to be won by 
people like Roger Bannister (first four- 
minute miler), Christopher Brasher (gold 
medal steeplechaser at Melbourne. 1956) 
and Gordon Pirie (ex-world record hold- 
er, 3.000 and 5.000 meters and the six- 
mile run). The whole thing started in 
Sweden, away back in the 1920s. when 
a Major Ernst Killandcr decided that 
nobody was really using the northern 
forests for competitive sport, So he set 
running courses right through the woods, 
courses that necessitated the use of com- 
pass and large-scale map if you wanted 
to reach the finish line. To begin with, 
running ability was more important than 
pure navigation, but the balance grad- 
ually shifted. By 1938. when the Swed- 
ish Orienteering Association was formed 
to standardize the sport, map-reading 
ability had become the most important 
skill involved. In 1942 orienteering be- 
came a compulsory subject in Swedish 
schools. At the present moment it is eas- 
ily Sweden's most popularoutdoorsport. 
apart from the one that the Swedes make 
all their films about. In the 1948 Olym- 
pics. you may recall. Scandinavian run- 
ners dominated the middle-distance 
track events. But only a year later Gos- 


ta Holma. the Swedish national coach, 
was heard to complain that the whole 
future of middle-distance running in 
Sweden was threatened by the emergence 
of orienteering. Young men. it seemed, 
preferred to run through forests rather 
than along tracks. 

Meanwhile the sport spread fast 
through Western Europe, reaching Brit- 
ain in 1963 and me some five years later. 

Theoretically, orienteering is simple. 
It is car rallying on foot, as John Disley 
puts it in his standard work. Orienteering 
(London. 1967). but with one individual 
being the driver, navigator and power 
plant as well. The organizers choose a 
rough tract of ground, preferably with 
plenty of features such as streams, hills, 
forests and rock outcrops. They plot a 
course around it, with a number of con- 
trol checkpoints situated en route. Com- 
petitors start at one-minute intervals, and 
the winner is the man who completes 
the course in the shortest time, having 
checked in at every control. 

Naturally, though, it isn't as easy as 
it sounds. The control points are tucked 
away behind boulders, in deep woodland 
or in thick bracken. The only rule is 
that the red-and-white plastic indicators 
that mark them must be visible inside a 
10-yard circumference. There is no stan- 
dard length of course. A novice’s cir- 
cuit may cover two or three miles and 
that of a senior event may be IS or 
even 20 miles long. The controls may 
be a thousand yards or a mile apart 
and separated by imposing natural ob- 
stacles, so it becomes a vital decision 
whether to scramble up a hillside on a 
direct route or take the easier, longer 
track around its base. The easiest thing 
of all is to get lost. 

You are allowed certain aids. They 
tell you to bring along a red ballpoint 
pen. a thick plastic envelope and a Sil- 
va compass. They provide you with a 
large-scale map of the area, a check-in 
card and a typewritten list briefly de- 
scribing the control points such as "Turn 
in Track" or "The Boulder in Hedge.” 
plus a six-figure map scale. The plastic 
envelope is to protect your map against 
rain, mud and, I suspect, bloodstains. 
The Silva compass is a special Swedish 
one incorporating a protractor, so that 
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if you have a degree in mathematics you 
can plot your route. 

When they call your name and you 
leave the starting point, you are direct- 
ed, with no complications, to the mas- 
ter map area. There, pinned up on 
boards, are maps identical with yours 
but having the control points and di- 
rect routes marked in red. You whip 
out your own red ballpoint and copy 
these details as accurately as you can. 
After that, you are on your own. 

And, they say, old ladies can do it. 
In Sweden it’s just a family Sunday out- 
ing. In 1963, 182.000 competitors start- 
ed out on a single contest . Some of them, 
at least, must have been as ill-equipped 
physically and mentally as I was. They 
couldn’t all have been ex-Olympic run- 
ners and Ph. D.s. So, with only a little 
gulping, I rang a Mr. Chamley, said to 
be the secretary of the English Orien- 
teering Association. “What have you got 
on this weekend?" I inquired. 

“There’s one on at Reading," he said 
enthusiastically. “You’d enjoy that. It's 
a night event." 

Thanks, but no, I told him. I had 
read all about night events in Dislcy: 
“After dark orienteering is a very so- 
phisticated game indeed and demands a 
high level of skill for successful partici- 
pation. ... A pitch-dark night with 
lashing rain is a salutary experience for 
an adult.” And you had to carry a whis- 
tle and a miner's headlamp. 

“Well then,” said Charnley, “we can 
do a schoolboys' event at Guildford, 
Surrey. . . .” 

“That sounds just the. . . .** 

"But of course you wouldn’t be in- 
terested in that. No, the one you want 
is up in West Cumberland. A lot of the 
lads will be going up for that. It’s going 
to be great fun!” 

"Right you are, then!" 1 tried to match 
his jolly, extroverted lone. The last time 
I had run competitively was 25 years pre- 
viously in the Swansea Grammar School 
cross-country run. It had not been a 
happy experience, since I had been 
caught alighting from the truck on which 
I had thumbed a ride and was then ex- 
pertly beaten up by G. Satchell and S. 
Peters, two seniors who had a highly de- 
veloped idea of what was sporting, but 


only a rough sense of justice. Watch 
out, Peters and Satchell. I’m still on your 
trail. 

Once committed to the Cumberland 
event, I sat back and thought. The nav- 
igation bit, first of all. I could get a 
Silva compass and read up on all that 
stuff (“Why has it got to be a silver com- 
pass?" asked my wife. "Werewolves,” I 
told her). But the fitness thing was some- 
thing else again. Disley recommends a 
program starting off with 30 minutes a 
day jogging, through interval running & 
la Emil Zatopek. to continuous running 
on a six-mile course, all of which, he 
says, develops the “capillarization” of 
the musculature, whatever that is. Well, 
clearly, with three days to go, I was 
going to have to do without all that. 
An entirely different crash-training rou- 
tine was called for. 

It wasn’t long before the solution hit 
me. When you exert energy what do 
you use up? Answer: calories. What do 
you need a lot of. then? Calories. Where 
do calories come from? Food. Lots of 
good, rich food was the answer. I im- 
mediately set about making arrange- 
ments for my training program, replacing 
Dislcy ’s masochistic volume on the 
bookshelf and consulting an altogether 
different work. 

The Good Food Guide has a deservedly 
high reputation in England. Unsubsi- 
dized by advertisers, it lists in its pages 
only the best eating places in the coun- 
try. A high standard is needed to gain 
even a mention. But over and above 
this, it bestows a final accolade, the Good 
Food Award for H igh Distinction in Cui- 
sine. Six establishments in London are 
so honored. In the rest of the country, 
only 10. Carefully I compared my route 
map with the guide. There it was, placed 
at a convenient halfway stage on my jour- 
ney to Cumberland. The Elms Hotel, 
Abberley, an 18th century Queen Anne 
house outside a village in Worcestershire. 
“We have praised it continuously since 
1954,” said the guide. "Helpings are, if 
anything, too large. . . ." It slavered 
on about peaches in cream, curry sauce, 
stuffed pheasant, veal with Madeira 
sauce, ginger snow. ... It was clear 
that I had found my training camp, even 
if it was only an overnight stop. 


With no aid from my Silva compass 
I homed in on Abberley and The Elms 
Hotel, a haven of peace and rest among 
lawns and rose gardens. Upstairs, I un- 
packed my track suit, my new sneakers 
(recommended wear for orienteers) and 
my long woolen stockings (“protect the 
front of the lower leg against damage" — 
Disley), and put them all out of sight. 
Training my way was a civilized, gra- 
cious proceeding. Thoughtfully, I placed 
a paperback mystery on my bedside ta- 
ble. Complete relaxation of mind would 
also be necessary if I were to be sat- 
isfactorily cocooned in an aura of utter 
concentration later on. In any case, I 
was going to bed early. Meanwhile I 
showered and put on my best suit, ready 
for the training session. 

Loosening up must come first, I reck- 
oned. I walked downstairs and was guid- 
ed to the appropriate sector of the train- 
ing ground by a neon sign that said, 
elegantly and simply, bar. There was 
no sense, clearly, in rushing things. Two 
very dry Tio Pepe sherries spaced out 
over half an hour would make a gentle 
introduction. I sat discreetly at the end 
of the bar and tried to relax, but before 
very long my musing was interrupted 
by a man in tails with a menu. Evi- 
dently my coach had arrived. Together 
we thought out my program. As in all 
the best places to eat, The Elms offered 
only a very limited choice of main dish- 
es. From it my coach and I selected 
roast squab k I'italienne (with tomatoes, 
garlic and a wine sauce). We flanked it 
with grapefruit baked in sherry and 
brown sugar as an hors d’oeuvre, and 
with chocolate meringue as a dessert. 
We considered, and finally added, a piece 
of blue-veined, very ripe Stilton to fin- 
ish with. Then we turned to the wine 
list, a veritable treasury of calories. Two 
minds worked as one here. There could 
be no other choice than a half bottle — 
a half bottle only — of Gevrey-Chamber- 
tin 1962. 

Ninety minutes later, after a hard and 
exacting workout, I pushed my chair 
back, rose to my feet in stately fashion 
and moved with dignity into the hotel 
lounge for a final phasing-out with black 
coffee and one, or conceivably two, li- 
queurs. I was beginning to feel the aura 
continued 
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forming now, so I made it two. A third 
became a possibility, but I put the idea 
firmly aside. No sense in overtraining. 
A gracious goodnight to my coach, and 
I went upstairs for a little mild intel- 
lectual exercise with Nero Wolfe. 

In the morning, though I felt fine and 
was able to continue training with a light 
breakfast of lamb kidneys and pork sau- 
sage, a horrid doubt assailed me. Had I 
peaked too early? There was still a 300- 
mile drive and a night to spend in Cum- 
berland before I faced the big challenge. 
Who could tell what the training con- 
ditions were going to be like that eve- 
ning? I had already fixed my quarters, 
of course, and there was no alternative 
but to drive on and take my chance. 

Training facilities in Cumberland 
proved to be a good deal more prim- 
itive than those at The Elms. On arrival, 
I had encountered the redoubtable Mr. 
Travis and made my car-borne pilgrim- 
age to the summit of Irton Pike to view 
the arena. Then it was time to check in 
at the camp. A dentist sat in the bar 
drinking beer. He had never heard of ori- 
enteering or Mr. Travis, but, yes, he 
knew all about the Rev. William Mal- 
kinson. This gentleman had been in the 
habit, each Sunday morning after ser- 
vices, of striding up to the top of the 
pike. Finally, on Feb. 21, 1886, he had 
taken his last walk, expiring neatly at 
the very peak. Probably he had neglect- 
ed to eat a good breakfast, I reasoned. 
In the few hours I had left I was not 
going to make the mistake of skimping 
on the final preparations. That evening 
I trained simply on steak and apple pie 
and took Disley on Orienteering to bed 
with me. 

This was an error, and I would have 
done better to stick to Rex Stout. In- 
stead of becoming cocooned in an aura, 
I found myself encountering whole areas 
of orienteering that I must have missed 
on the first reading. “To use.” I read, 
“lay the romer parallel to the grid lines. 
..." A what ? A romer? Frantically I 
flicked back to discover that you could 
obtain a romer at any car-rally-equip- 
ment shop. But not, presumably, in a 
village in West Cumberland at midnight. 
However, announced Disley triumphant- 
ly. you could make one. Yes, if you had 


a 2-inch-by-2-inch square of thin, col- 
ored, transparent plastic and scratched 
upon it a latticework of lines joining up 
the individual 100 meter points to make 
100 small squares. Anyway, all a romer 
did was to make it easy to calculate a six- 
figure reference on a 1 :25,000 map. I 
forced the thought of romers out of my 
mind and turned over to sleep. 

But somehow I could not sleep, or 
not well. Time and again I awoke mut- 
tering things like, “Each dash is one- 
tenth of a kilometer grid-square long,” 
and “the representation on this map of 
a road, track or footpath is no evidence 
of the existence of a right of way. . . .” 
Horrifically, the Rev. Malkinson stalked 
my dreams, shouting about the wrath 
to come: “Be ye also ready!” 

In the morning I was fit for nothing. 
All my training had been in vain, for 
the sake of a little bedtime reading. I 
did what I could with a plate of Cum- 
berland lamb chops and sauteed pota- 
toes, but my edge was gone. With little 
heart for it, I packed my gear and took 
off for the rendezvous at Santon Bridge 
Village Hall. 

I found it all right, blithely swinging 
the car into what seemed to be the park- 
ing area. A curious concourse of people 
milled around there: tweedy women with 
loud, expensive voices and various breeds 
of fashionable dogs on leashes; more 
homely flustered ladies who ran around 
with lists or made elaborate preparations 
for brewing tea. There were men of all 
shapes and costume, some in little wool- 
ly sailing caps, some in football stock- 
ings, one, indeed, in running shorts. But 
dominating them were men of the Trav- 
is cut, great broad-shouldered North 
Countrymen in tweed breeches and 
brogues. One of them now approached 
me, inquiring whether or not I was il- 
literate and pointing at a no parking 
sign. “Press,” I said feebly. “Park at 
the foot of the hill," he rapped at me. 
Those orienteers certainly made things 
difficult for everybody. I went down and 
parked, then trudged back up to the vil- 
lage hall. There I saw Travis himself, get- 
ting everyone organized. He caught sight 
of me, and something clearly caused him 
to snicker slightly. “Gammon,” he said, 
“I’ve been thinking about you. I've put 


you down to run in the junior ladies’ 
class. Junior ladies and novices,” he add- 
ed, evidently feeling a little compunction. 
What about the old ladies. 1 thought. 
Wasn't there an old ladies' class? 

“Is it O.K. if I change in the men's 
dressing room?” I threw back at him. I 
slipped inside the building, trying not 
to attract too much attention. Junior la- 
dies? Well, at least no one could tell 
how I had been classified at the start. 
Competitors started at one-minute in- 
tervals, irrespective of class. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I was one of the lucky ones. 
No. 6 away. The last competitor 
wouldn't leave for 75 minutes yet. As I 
lurked in the changing room, I heard 
my name being yelled. Hastily I checked 
my equipment — compass, red ballpoint 
pen, cigarettes and lighter. My name was 
bawled again, more impatiently, and I 
burst out, trying to look determined and 
intelligent. I made for the road, but I 
was called back in a resigned, pitying 
tone and told to sit in a special chair 
and wait for the whistle. They handed 
me a photostat of the 1 :25,000 map and 
a typed list of the control points with six- 
figure map references. This didn’t give 
much away, confining itself to terse de- 
scriptions such as “Rock Outcrop.” The 
first one, though, was “Boulder in 
Hedge.” That shouldn't take too much 
finding, I thought. I didn’t know then 
just how rich this part of Cumberland 
was in hedge boulders. 

Then they blasted me off with the whis- 
tle. I had already decided that at this 
stage, in full view of the crowd, I was 
going to have to run. Clutching my doc- 
uments in the plastic envelope provided, 
I moved off at a steady lope. All this 
first bit was downhill, and then you had 
to go through a field to a riverbank, 
where wooden benches had been set out 
and where the master maps were pinned 
up on a board. I found the junior la- 
dies' map quickly. Without haste, I set- 
tled down to copy the red route lines 
onto my own map. According to Dis- 
ley, “there are times in orienteering when 
it is best to make haste slowly”; in front 
of the master maps is just one of those 
times. I thought, moreover, that this 
would be the last chance I would have 
to rest, even though, as Disley adds, 
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Horrifically , the Rev. Malkinson 
stalked my dreams shouting, "Be ye also ready!" 


“the watch-ticks are all counting and 
inefficiency on your behalf all adds sec- 
onds, minutes or even hours towards 
your total elapsed time." There were one 
or two others who were dallying over 
the maps, including, I noted, a heavily 
built girl in a russet track suit. Clearly 
this was one of the junior ladies. I looked 
at my rival with interest and saw with 
envy how efficiently she whipped out 
her compass, found the direction of trav- 
el and set off into the woods. I noted, 
too, the exact place where she entered 
the thick brush. I had a lot more faith 
in her map-reading ability than in my 
own. 

I did my stuff, however, just as in the 
textbook, lining up the edge of the pro- 
tractor compass on the map in the di- 
rection of travel, then orienting the com- 
pass with the grid lines, then allowing 
for magnetic variation, then turning the 
compass horizontally until the red end 
of the needle pointed to north. All I 
had to do then was to follow the travel 
arrow, which should take me to Check- 
point 1 : Boulder in Hedge. 

The only trouble was that it was point- 


ing straight back the way I had come. 
To Santon Bridge. That couldn't be 
right. I turned back to the master map 
area, but already a queue was forming. 
I had no alternative but to go out into 
the woods and think it out. Actually, 
once you parted the curtain of foliage 
there was a clear-cut path. The mud 
showed a fresh trail. I sneaked along 
this cautiously, trying to find a feature 
that might be included in the map, but 
nothing appeared. All it said was “Mill- 
place Coppice" — an area of trees that 
covered a good many acres I found a 
good stump, all covered in soft moss, 
and there I sat, lit a Gauloisc and con- 
sidered the situation. Obviously it was 
going to be too humiliating to go back 
to the village hall and confess failure so 
soon. But all my clothes were there. May- 
be if 1 waited until it was very late. . . . 
No, that was no solution, either. “You 
have to hand in your card by 4:30," Trav- 
is had said to me. “Otherwise we send 
search parties out. And that means 
you're blacklisted by every club in the 
country.” The latter fate did not alarm 
me, but the possibly ugly scene did. 


On the credit side. I was happy to 
find that no signs of physical fatigue 
had yet appeared. I had traveled a good 
400 yards and my caloric policy was pay- 
ing off, I ground my cigarette thought- 
fully into the mud and considered once 
again my next move. Then I pricked up 
my ears. You could tell I was already be- 
coming a forest creature. There came a 
noise of a heavy body lumbering through 
the undergrowth and the sound of la- 
bored breathing. Like the flight of some 
exotic jungle bird, a patch of russet 
flashed momentarily among the ferns. 
A junior lady and, from the breadth of 
the track suit, the one I had spotted at 
the master map area. I might not be 
able to use a Silva compass, but I could 
recognize and take advantage of a break 
when I saw one. I rose and began a cir- 
cumspect job of shadowing. The sub- 
ject, fortunately, was not moving at high 
speed. Enthusiasm was her strong point, 
not finesse, and she bulldozed her way 
through the bracken. I took advantage 
of the path she was creating, holding 
out my compass for form's sake in case 
anybody was watching. 

We moved steadily uphill. The woods, 
according to my reading of the map 
were due to fade out soon and give way 
to pasture land divided by dry-stone 
walls allowing very little cover for the 
pirate orienteer. I decided to wait at the 
edge of the trees and allow her to blaze 
across the fields, relying on my stored 
calories for a quick burst to catch up 
on her later. 

Actually she gave me plenty of time 
fora quiet rest. I watched her covera cou- 
ple of hundred yards, then stop to con- 
sider. Then she w'as off again in short 
bursts, quartering the ground like a gun- 
dog. 1 waited until she had come to a 
clear decision, then set off after her. keep- 
ing low behind a wall. More forest await- 
ed us. But first there was a gate— plen- 
tifully festooned in barbed wire — to be 
negotiated. From cover I watched her 
attempt it. You had to admire her spir- 
it. She was a big girl, and she should 
have taken her time, but she went at it 
like an Olympic hurdler. Her takeoff was 
marred by a mudhole that cattle had 
churned up. Fascinated, I saw her teeter 
at the top, anchored there by the wire 

continued 
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that had seized hold of the slack of her 
track suit. 

Should I go to her aid like a gen- 
tleman? What would Fred Travis have 
done? “In orienteering you’re on your 
own,” I could hear him say, “just you 
and the forest." It grieved me to watch, 
as painfully she went into reverse and 
gingerly reached around and freed her- 
self. But she wouldn't thank me, would 
she, if by my assistance she took the 
junior ladies’ trophy? Not if she were a 
true orienteer. 

And she was that, all right. She ripped 
into the woods again, and now I could 
close the range. I was picking up dis- 
tinct audio signals — heavy breathing and 
panting — as well as the visual one of 
the track-suit bottom. Then she disap- 
peared behind a tree and stopped. Some- 
thing was happening. I froze and await- 
ed events. Perhaps a 30-sccond pause 
ensued, then she was off again like a 
wild thing. I gave her a few seconds' 
start, then made for the tree myself and 
peered behind it. It was there all right. 
Control Point No. I : Boulder in Hedge. 
A small raised bank ran behind the tree, 
and there hung the control marker over 
a boulder, a red-and-white plastic thing 
like a box kite. It was like Christmas 
morning as a child, going downstairs 
and finding the lighted tree. I peered 
over my shoulder the way 1 had come, 
in time to see two professional-looking 
runners — bedaubed in mud, compasses 
in hand — coming up fast Hastily I mark- 
ed my card with the self-inking stamp 
and melted into the foliage. Let them 
find their own russet track suit. 

I had lost some time, though, and 
now my guide was out of sight and hear- 
ing. It looked as if I was going to have 
to return to legitimate orienteering and 
use the compass again. I got out my 
map and went through the drill. This 
time the direction looked as if it could 
conceivably be right. In any case, the 
brief description was: "The Ruin.” I 
could hardly miss that, could I? 

There was some rough uphill work 
to begin with, and I realized how wise I 
had been to attend so strictly to train- 
ing. A measured walk did nothing worse 
than bring me out in a slight sweat and 
cause me to open my collar a little more. 


At the top. I didn’t pant for more than 
a moment or two, and I felt entitled to 
a short rest and another Gauloise be- 
fore scaling a stonewall that cut across 
my appointed course. 

Then, clutching my compass as if it 
were a talisman, I levered myself up over 
the rough limestone blocks and lay on 
the top for a second or two before roll- 
ing off on the other side. Not stylish per- 
haps, but effective. Now there was clear 
country in view again, with small knolls 
of trees scattered about it. There were 
runners, too, moving about in different 
directions, apparently aimlessly. It was 
too chancy to select one of them and fol- 
low him. Probably he would be a se- 
nior man, and the control points might 
be different. I checked again with the di- 
rection-of-travel indicator on my com- 
pass. It pointed to a small copse that 
looked promising, and I lurched toward 
it. The Ruin turned out to be the eas- 
iest of the lot. It was just on the other 
side of the trees, which screened it from 
the wall, and it seemed to me to be an 
old sheep pen. Cheating a little to call 
it a ruin, I thought, and I realized I’d 
been looking for something like a Goth- 
ic castle. I’d have to have a word with 
old Fred Travis on the subject of se- 
mantics when I got back. With the now 
familiar thrill, I found the red-and-white 
marker hung on the far side and stamped 
my card with some elan. 

Next was Checkpoint No 3: Rock 
Outcrop. I took the map from the plas- 
tic case, and fumbled for my compass. 
No compass. 1 had started off with the 
thing hung around my neck on a cord, 
in the approved manner, but it had been 
irritating, bouncing there, so I had de- 
cided just to carry it. Almost certainly I 
had left it on top of the stone wall when 
I had spotted the copse. Should I go 
back? It was a quarter of a mile and up- 
hill all the way. Should I waste time 
and precious calories? No, I decided 
bravely. The map would have to take 
me from here on, that and my squalid 
disregard for the ethics of orienteering. 
But Russet Pants was nowhere to be 
seen, and without that banner advancing 
in front of me I was just fumbling. 

The map plainly indicated, though, 
that I was going to have to cross the 


main road before I came to Checkpoint 
3, so I moved off with that limited ob- 
jective in mind. It was easy going over 
grass for a little while, then the country 
dipped down into woodland again. At 
the bottom of the valley there should 
be a small stream, then the road. ("We 
always make sure the route crosses a 
main road," Travis had said to me, “just 
in case there’s anyone fainthearted 
enough to give up halfway.’’) I’d given 
him a hearty laugh, indicating what a 
remote possibility that was in my case. 
Now I wasn't so sure. 

The road, when I found it. was a love- 
ly one, well surfaced and civilized, the 
kind that has cars and buses on it, all pro- 
ceeding without the aid of compasses. 1 
lingered there for a little while, appre- 
ciating it and testing its fine, firm sur- 
face with my sneakers. Just conceivably 
I might have given in to temptation then, 
but I heard a panting runner coming, 
and I bent quickly over my map. It was 
too much to hope that it would be my 
junior lady, and it wasn’t, just a senior 
man or maybe a veteran thrusting hard 
for his next checkpoint. Hopelessly, I 
gave him a second or two, then fol- 
lowed. The trouble was, the junior la- 
dies' course was 2 Vi miles long. The se- 
nior men had to travel six miles. If I 
made an error here I was in for some se- 
vere punishment. 

I plodded along the road behind him 
for 50 yards or so, not caring about con- 
cealment, then followed him back into 
the woods at a little bridge. The mud 
was thick, and once I went up to my 
knees in it. I was losing my early bounce, 
and I knew what the trouble was, too. 
It was lunchtime, and all over the north 
of England people were settling down 
to great plates of roast beef and York- 
shire pudding. All that planning and I 
hadn’t had the wit to bring a packet of 
sandwiches with me. No wonder I was 
flagging. What's more, I had lost my lat- 
est guide in the green shadows of the 
trees. 

I sat down in the mud to think. There 
was probably some special term of de- 
rision for an orienteer who lost his com- 
pass. Could you sink lower than that? 
But in this last extremity I was saved 
by something that no orienteering or- 
contimud 
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General Foods, General Motors. General 
Mills better pay attention to the likes of Mrs. 
O'Mara. Because she— and you — buy only the 
brands you like. And drop the ones you don’t. 

That's the wonderful power you have when 
you have free choice. It’s free choice that 
keeps the Generals on their toes trying to 
please the troops. And in competing with 
each other, they generally come up with some- 
thing better. Or cheaper. Or else. 

Yet, strangely enough, there arc well- 


meaning people in this country today who 
just don't see it that way. They think Mrs. 
O'Mara is confused by too much choice in the 
marketplace. Or, maybe, just not bright 
enough to choose among all those different 
cake mixes or 36 different kinds of cars. Re- 
duce the choice, they say. Wouldn’t four 
kinds of cake mix be enough? Standardize 
the products. That will make shopping a lot 
quicker and easier for everybody. 

The trouble is, who sets the standards? Not 


Mrs. O'Mara. She may be a wizard with a 
bowl of barter but she hasn't a test tube to 
her name. So, the critics suggest, let the gov- 
ernment do her shopping for her. 

That's sympathetic of them but Mrs. 
O'Mara's very favorite cake is a plum-nut 
mix— and that's apt to be the first to go when 
they start cutting back on choice. We hope 
yours is chocolate or vanilla because they 
stand a pretty good chance of surviving. 

Magazine Publishers Association 
An association ol 365 leading u.S. magazines 
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ganizer can ever legislate against: the 
yelps and small cries of triumph that es- 
cape from the inexperienced runner when 
he finds a control point. This time half 
a dozen of them must have found it to- 
gether, judging from the baying that went 
up not many yards from me. 

New life surged in me. I leaped up, 
homed in on the noise and stamped my 
card. Three down, two to go. Next ob- 
jective: Turn in Track. And this time I 
didn't intend to let my guides get out of 
sight. I didn't intend to but, in fact, 
that is what they did. Somehow or oth- 
er, one by one, they outpaced me on 
the muddy hillside and vanished in the 
trees. I kept going, though, in their gen- 
eral direction, hoping for the best. I 
slogged up the hill until the trees dwin- 
dled near the summit. Once again there 
was a panoramic view of rolling, fern- 
covered countryside, and I surveyed it, 
looking for some sign of a track that, 
sooner or later, was bound to have a 
turn in it. 

There were dozens of tracks crisscross- 
ing the slopes, all of them 12 or 18 inch- 
es wide. Travis' semantics at fault again. 
To me. a track is a path fit for humans. 
I set out in what I reckoned was the gen- 
eral direction of home, if you could call 
Santon Bridge Village Hall that. If I 
came across the control point, well and 
good. Otherwise it was just defeat for 
me. and I was ready to concede it. Old 
Russet Pants had probably romped home 
by this time anyway, with all the rest of 
the junior ladies. 

If she hadn't moved suddenly I 
wouldn't have seen her, even though she 
was within 10 yards of the track I was 
following. There was good old flash again 
as she sat up in the ferns and eased her- 
self into a more comfortable position. I 
went straight up to her. 

“Could you tell me,” I said politely, 
“where North is?” She didn't answer. 
She couldn't. Her mouth was full of 
food. There was a big, opened bag be- 
side her. It was packed with sandwiches 
— anu calories. I came then, perhaps, 
as near as I have ever been to robbery 
with violence, but she forestalled this 
by indicating the bag with a civilized ges- 
ture. I took one. Beef. 

When she could talk she said, ‘ ‘I don’t 


think the senior men are supposed to 
come this way.” 

“I'm a junior lady,” I confessed. She 
gave me a sharp look. “I'm just a nov- 
ice," I explained, “so they put me in 
with the junior ladies." 

“We’re on our own, the two of us,” 
she said, and it was my turn to look un- 
easy. “I mean, I’m the only real junior 
girl. It’s just you and I on Course D.” 

“I lost my compass,” I said. 

That won me another sandwich. 

"I know where Turn in Track is," 
she said, “you passed it.” 

“Do you mind if I . . ?’’ I said. 

"Not at all,” she said. I took an- 
other sandwich. I was sorry now that 
I’d left her hanging on the wire. 

“Wait a minute,” I said, ‘Til just 
nip up and stamp my card." This heavy, 
kindly girl raised no objection to a clear 
breach of the orienteering code. In a mo- 
ment I rejoined her, rubbing my hands 
briskly. “Rock Outcrop. That's the last 
one, isn’t it? You got a course on it?” 

I could see my way clearly to win- 
ning the junior ladies’ trophy now. Home 
on the last control point with Russet 


On the official results you will see 
the entry: C. Gammon, unattached, retired. 

Pants’ aid, then make a break for the 
finish. She was too big a girl to be able 
to run fast and, besides, her glasses would 
probably steam up. She wrapped up her 
sandwiches and came slowly to her feet. 
"I suppose we'd better get on with it,” 
she said. I was beginning to suspect that 
here also was a first-and-last-timc ori- 
enteer. 

Control Point 5 was easy, actually. It 
was open ground, and there was only 
one limestone crag in the general area. 
We got there together and searched 
around it. "Here it is," she called out 
trustingly. 

In the last resort I just couldn't do it 
to her. I was going to have to throw 
the fight. "You go ahead," I said, and 
sat on the rock for a quiet Gauloise. I 
didn’t stamp my card, but I walked eas- 
ily back to Santon Bridge Village Hall — 
you could see it from Checkpoint 5 — 
and conceded. Which is why, on the 
official results of the West Cumberland 
Orienteering Club, published later, you 
will see the entry: C. Gammon; unat- 
tached; retired. That was one way of put- 
ting it. END 
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BASKETBALLS WEEK 


1 . ILLINOIS ( 1 0-0) 

2. KANSAS (12-1 ) 

3. NOTRE DAME (7-2) 

Fidel Castro deserved assists as Tulsa upset 
Missouri Valley Conference favorite Cin- 
cinnati 57-50 and defending champion Lou- 
isville 85-69. It was because of Castro that 
Al Cucto, now the Hurricane center, (led 
Cuba several years ago. A surprisingly ag- 
ile 6' 8" and 235 pounds, Cueto pulled down 

14 rebounds in two games and scored 
23 points. Also helping out were Larry 
Cheatham, who played despite a torn ankle 
ligament and scored 23 points, and Bobby 
Smith, who scored 45 points and was the 
catalyst in the team's new souped-up of- 
fense. Defensively, the Hurricanes switched 
from a zone to a man-to-man in the second 
half against the Bearcats, held them to just 

15 points in the final 20 minutes and rallied 
for their ninth win in 1 1 tries. They then lim- 
ited the Cardinals, who had been 9-0, to 
their lowest output of the season. Worst 
hit was Butch Beard of Louisville, who had 
52 points in two earlier wins against North 
Texas State and Wichita State, but made 
good on only six of 22 shots against the Hur- 
ricanes. Cincinnati, which had led Tulsa 35- 
28 at the half, squandered an identical lead 
against Wichita State and lost 67-66. The 
only other MVC team unbeaten in the con- 
ference was Drake, which boosted its over- 
all mark to 11-0. The Bulldogs took their 
first two MVC games by beating Memphis 
State 73-7J on a jumper by Willie McCar- 
ter in the final 42 seconds, and then drub- 
bing St. Louis 104-65. 

Kansas won the Big Eight tournament in 
Kansas City, defeating Oklahoma State 56- 
45, then narrowly averted a loss to Ne- 
braska in the conference opener. The Corn- 
huskers used a sagging man-to-man to clog 
the Jayhawk shots under the basket in the 
second half and took a 50 49 lead with 1 .50 
to play. Bruce Sloan of the Jayhawks missed 
a drive-in but scored on a follow-up, and 
Kansas prevailed 56-52. Colorado, rearing 
up as the most potent threat to Kansas in 
the Big Eight, easily took care of Okla- 
homa 80- 56. Another roadblock for the Jay- 
hawks could be Kansas State, which finally 
got its fast break untracked and oulscored 
Iowa State 13-4 in the closing two minutes 
of a 75-65 victory. 

"The Big Ten championship will be won 
with upsets,” said Northwestern's Larry 
Glass. Big Ten teams, though, were upset- 
ting only outsiders last week. Minnesota 
ended Detroit's win streak at ten games 85- 
80, despite 34 points by Spencer Haywood. 


by HERMAN WEISKOPF 

(Marquette also beat Detroit 85-71, as Hay- 
wood had 35 points.) And Wisconsin— 
which earlier in the season had upset Kan- 
sas and had lost by just one point to Notre 
Dame — shocked Kentucky 69-65. With 6' 
9” Craig Mayberry, a JC transfer, on hand 
this season, the Badgers have moved Jim 
Johnson from center to forward, and his 
27 points and 1 5 rebounds were instrumental 
in defeating the Wildcats. But then the 
Big Ten season got under way, and both 
the Gophers and Badgers lost. Illinois out- 
rebounded Minnesota 41-25 en route to 
an 80-58 win, while Rick Mount scored 
33 points as Purdue beat Wisconsin 86- 
80. Although he did not score any points, 
a SI. 50 toy bulldog was credited with help- 
ing Northwestern. He has been sitting on 
the team bench since an opening game 
loss to Stanford and presumably watched 
the Wildcats beat Michigan State 85-71 
for their ninth win in a row. Ohio State, 
after being jolted by Washington 64-59, 
began defense of its Big Ten title by de- 
feating Indiana 90-82. 

Notre Dame had no trouble with Amer- 
ican University, but had to come back from 
a 10-point halftime deficit to beat St. Pe- 
ter's (N.J.) 85-71. That game was the first 
the Irish had to play without Austin Carr, 
the team's leading scorer and playmaker. 
Carr broke his left foot in practice and is ex- 
pected to be out for six weeks. 

1 . NORTH CAROLINA (9-1 ) 

2. DAVIDSON (8-1 ) 

3. KENTUCKY (7-2) 

After strutting through the Midwest, LSU, 
Davidson and Duke came home, basked in 
the reflected glory of their respective wins 
over Duquesne, Michigan and Iowa— and 
then prompt ly fell flat on their faces. The 
Tigers, fresh from winning the All-College 
Tournament in Oklahoma City where Pete 
Maravich scored 53 points against Duquesne 
in the finals, were staggered by Alabama 85- 
82. Pistol Pete, who had been shooting less 
this year in an effort to feed teammates 
and build victories, pulled the trigger 49 
times against Alabama. He hit on 19 tries 
and wound up with 42 points — all to no 
avail. A botched-up play by St. John's 
worked out well enough to lead to the down- 
fall of Davidson, which lost 75-74 in the 
last two seconds of overtime. With the Wild- 
cats leading 74-73 and seven seconds to go, 
they lost the ball to the Redmen because 
they were unable to pass inbounds within 
the allotted five seconds. St. John’s then care- 
fully set up one last play, but instead of the 




ball going to John Warren in the corner, it 
went to 6' 10" Bill Paultz, who was almost 
30 feet from the basket. Paultz let fly with 
a desperation shot, the ball went through 
the net and Davidson became a first-time 
loser. For the Redmen, who had beaten 
North Carolina in New York's Holiday Fes- 
tival, it was the second straight week they 
had defeated one of the country's top- 
ranked teams. In Duke's case, faulty 
strategy by an opponent proved just the 
stuff of victory. With 51 seconds left, Iowa 
decided to play for one last shot. It never 
came, as F'red Lind of the Blue Devils 
stole the ball with eight seconds left. Randy 
Denton of Duke, who had 25 points, added 
two foul shots in the closing moments to 
give the Blue Devils an 85-82 win. Then, 
like LSU and Davidson, Duke returned 
to the Southland and was defeated 94-70 by 
North Carolina as Charlie Scott scored 34 
points for the Tar Heels. 

LSU was not the only team to be upset 
in Southeastern Conference play. Tennessee 
was dumped by Mississippi State 58-57, and 
Vanderbilt lost to Georgia 104-80. Kentucky 
struggled to a 69-59 victory over Mississippi 
when Randy Pool came off the bench to 
score six straight points. The Wildcat bench, 
though, was weakened considerably when 
Greg Starrick, a 6' 2“ guard and the No. 6 
man on the squad, quit the team because 
he felt he was not playing enough. 

South Carolina looked as though it might 
be able to challenge North Carolina for the 
Atlantic Coast Conference title. The Game- 
cocks won the Quaker City Tournament in 
Philadelphia 62-59 by slowing down La 
Salle’s hurry-up offense, and then won their 
ACC opener from Clemson 77-62 In win- 
ning the Quaker City affair, South Caro- 
lina used only five players, four of them 
sophomores. One of those youngsters— John 
Roche — had 24 points and eight assists 
against La Salle and won the MVP award. 


EAST 


1. ST. JOHN S (9-2) 

2. VILLANOVA (8-1) 

3. COLUMBIA (9-1) 


Frank Gillen took a shot he did not want. 
The result was a 68-67 Villanova victory 
over St. Bonaventure. With four seconds 
left and the Bonnies in front 67-66, the Wild- 
cats missed a foul shot. Jim McIntosh of 
the Wildcats strained for the rebound and 
tapped it back to Gillen. "I just wanted to 
go up in all that traffic and get fouled, Gil- 
len said later. "I didn't expect to get a shot 
off. But 1 had a chance, so I shot." The Wild- 
cats, trying earlier to contain Bob Lanier 
of the Bonnies, boxed him away from the 
backboard with two and sometimes three 
men, floating one man in front of him. Still, 
Lanier sank 1 1 of 15 shots. Exercising some- 
what similar strategy, the Bonnies had over- 
played V Ulanova's Johnny Jones in the first 
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half. Jones scored just one point during 
that time, but Howard Porter got 14. In 
the second half, the Bonnies eased up on 
Jones and worked over Porter, only to 
have Jones plunk in 16 points and Porter 
another //. 

La Salle won a ball game -89-68 against 
Hofstra — but lost a ball player, Ken Dur- 
rett, a 6' 7' sophomore with a scoring touch. 
He injured his right knee in the game and 
if he suffered torn ligaments —as it is feared 
— he will be through for the season. 

Jack McKinney gave his Si. Joseph's team 
a pep talk with 6.36 left and Indiana lead- 
ing 67-60 in a game to settle third place in 
the Quaker City Tournament. "You have 
to do it now," McKinney implored his play- 
ers. "It has to come from your guts." After 
his Hawks had outscored the Hoosiers 17 
1, McKinney said, "That is ‘superstomach' 
play, to stick in there that long." Mike 
Hauer's 36 points did not hurt the Hawks' 
cause, either, in their 80-72 win. 

Princeton rallied, too, coming from nine 
points back in the last 10 minutes to defeat 
Penn 59-56 as Jeff Petrie scored 14 of the Ti- 
gers’ last 18 points. The next day the Ti- 
gers stopped Army 51-42, making it the 
fourth straight loss for the Cadets their 
longest losing streak since 1956-57. Twenty- 
seven points by Jim McMillian carried Co- 
lumbia to its ninth win in 10 games, a 79- 
52 victory over Cornell. A string of 14 con- 
secutive points in the second half helped 
Temple to beat Navy 92-68. Providence, 
however, had to labor through three over- 
times before downing Canisius 88-84 

u/rpT 1 UCLA 

yi|r\l 2. SANTA CLARA ( 1 2-0) 

3. NEW MEXICO STATE (11-0) 
UCLA had the distinction of winning on 
both coasts, taking the Holiday Festival 
final at Madison Square Garden by dc 
feating St. John's 74-56 and beating Tu- 
lane at home 96-64. The Redmen gave 
the Bruins a hard time in the first half, trail- 
ing only 31-27. Then MVP Lew Alcindor, 
who had 30 points, got busy in the sec- 
ond half and the Bruins pulled away. 
Against the Green Wave, Alcindor was 
charged with a technical foul after he pro- 
tested a foul by throwing the ball in the 
air. Coach John Wooden promptly benched 
him, with 12:30 left, but by that time he 
had 34 points. 

According to one pro scout, the next big 
college center after Alcindor leaves this 
spring will not be nearly as tall but will be 
almost as talented. Jerry Krause of the Chi- 
cago Bulls thinks he has found the young- 
ster he has been looking for. The player is 
Willie Sojourner, 6' 8*. of Weber State. Says 
Krause, whose coach, Dick Motta, left Web- 
er State only this season, “I've looked all 
over the country and I haven't seen a soph- 


omore center to match Willie." And what 
has Sojourner done to deserve such praise? 
Well, he is averaging 18 points and 13 re- 
bounds a game, is hitting on 49% of his 
shots and has come up with a cross-lane 
hook and a power dipper. Sojourner s cross- 
lane hook is taken while maneuvering across 
the foul line. His power dipper is a shot 
that comes at the end of a giant step to- 
ward the basket. Sojourner poises the ball 
on his fingertips and, at the end of his flight 
through the air, drops it in. With Justus Thig- 
pen adding 17 points a game and with Ses- 
sions Harlan in charge of a vise-like de- 
fense, the Wildcats are now 8-1 and may 
well have their finest team ever. 

Houston, continuing its spectacular de- 
mise, lost for the fifth time as Ken Spain 
was bottled up by West Texas State's sag- 
ging zone. Spain, whose shots stayed main- 
ly out of the basket, scored just two points 
as the Cougars lost 86-76. 

Santa Clara continued to look impressive. 
The Broncos won the Rainbow Classic in 
Honolulu, holding off Columbia for a 64- 
58 win. They then beat Oklahoma City 92- 
82 and won their West Coast Athletic Con- 
ference opener from San Francisco 86-66. 
Doing the scoring for the Broncos was Den- 
nis Awtrey (27 against both the Lions and 
Chiefs). Ralph Ogden (29 against the Chiefs) 
and Bud Ogden (12 of 15 shots and 26 
points against the Dons). 

First place in Portland’s Far West classic 
went to Oregon, which beat Washington 
State 80-78. A corner shot by Jim Henry in 
the waning moments made a winner out of 
the Ducks after Billy Gaskins stole the ball 
with 10 seconds left. Gaskins, who scored 
23 points, was the tournament's MVP. Rick 
Abrahamson of Oregon, of whom the Cou- 
gar scouting report said, "Let him shoot," 
did just that and sank seven out of eight 
attempts. 

Mike Newlin of Utah, who grew up in 
the Los Angeles area, returned to play there 
in the Sports Arena on his birthday against 
USC. His 32 points led the Redskins to an 80- 
72 upset win. Utah State surprised Colo- 
rado State 83-73 as Marv Roberts put in 
31- points. Another high scorer was Nate 
Archibald, who made good on 12 of 13 
shots and had 32 points as UTEP beat Ar- 
izona 93-83 and brought its record to 10-3. 
Arizona sank only 29% of its first-half shots 
against Seattle, but 56% in the second half 
and won 75-66. New Mexico State beat Al- 
buquerque 91 81 and Idaho State 85-62 as 
Sam Lacey had 39 points and 39 rebounds. 
Butler, spurred on by 5' 8' Steve Norris 
and 5' 10' Steve Hardin, defeated New Mex- 
ico 81-80 in overtime. 

In the first game of the Southwest Con- 
ference race SMU, tied for the cellar a year 
ago, won 81-78 from TCU, last season's 
champion. end 
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NEW VIGOR 
RUGGED STRENGTH 


TRIM WAIST 
IN 77 SECONDS 





vigor., lo increase your lung capacity ^10 

same method of Isometric Isotonic Cuntrao 
lion that trained the German Olympic Team 
and other world famous athletes can help YOU 
build a powerful physique Yes. even if you 
arc 30, 50 years old Or more Unlike ordinary 
isometric contraction devices, the TENSOLA 
TOR combines both Isometric and Isotonic 
benefits m a senes of quick 7 second e»et 

-less than 2 minutes m ah' Muscles grow 
stronger, you glow with pep. chest e»pands, 
waist tapers down — and you feel like a new 
man Fast’ We guarantee impressive results 
in 10 days or your money back without ques 
tion Send fo' the big brochure that shows 
step-by-step illustrations of the Tensolalor 
Method Enclose this ad with your name and 
address, and 25c f o cover postage and ban- 
dlmg to 

THOYLO CORPORATION. Dept SO 36 
509 Fifth Avenue. New York. N Y 10017 



NEW FROM 
CHAP STICK 

New Chap Stick" Lip Salve. 
Soothing, cooling relief for cold 
sores and fever Blisters. 


Now Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 

And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain Jjj Most Cases. 
Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases -to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction ( shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H ®— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form. 



FOR THE RECORD 


iasketball NBA BALTIMORE (30- iO) held its 
Eastern lead and won ila first game m four against 
the 76crs I 17-112 as Wes Unsold scored 29 and 
grabbed 24 rebounds. The Bullets won another but 
lost two PHILADELPHIA (27- 1 1 » lost to the Bul- 
lets but won two others, Billy Cunningham getting 
27 m a 130-101 smearing of Los Angeles. BOS- 
TON (74-13) got I I ol the first 12 points scored in 
the fourth quarter and kcot moving to a 93-87 win 
over Phoenix. The Celts won another but lost two. 
NEW YORK (26-17) broke a club record with its 
10th straight win. Ill 103 against Detroit. In the 
previous game. 121-1 10 agamsi Baltimore. Willis 
Reed scored 39 and had 22 rebounds CINCIN- 
NATI (23-16) dropped to fifth place, a game be- 
hind the Knicks The Royals split four games, and 
in a 113-109 win ovci Milwaukee. Oscar Robert- 
son scored his team's last eight points, on six free 
throws and a field goal DETROIT (14-24) took 
one game in three a 127-107 win over Los An- 
geles. in which Dave Bing scored 30. Last-place 
MILWAUKEE (1 1-31) lost three straight, then beat 
Phoenix, veterans Len Chappell and Jon McGlock- 
lin getting 33 and 28 points, respectively. In the West- 
ern Division LOS ANGELES (29-13) rolled along 
in first, winning three out of five. Jerry West scored 
40. seven in overtime to heal San Diego I 11-126 
Before losing to the Lakers ATLANTA (24-16) 
set a club record by beating Detroit for its 12th 
straight win. Nate Thurmond starred in two SAN 
FRANCISCO (18-23) victories. He had 24 points 
and 23 rebounds in a win at Cincinnati, and his three- 
point play with 52 seconds left beat Boston 104- 
102 Bob Boozer of CHICAGO (18-24) scored 33 
as the Bulls bcal Phoenix for their fifth victory in 
six games. Elvin Hayes got 29 points and 19 re- 
bounds in the one win in three games for SAN 
DIEGO (17-23). SEATTLE (14-29) took one out 
of three Len Wilkens sinking two free throws with 
five seconds left to beat the Suns 120-118. Last- 
place PHOENIX (8-33) guarded its reputation, 
losing four straight. 

ABA MINNESOTA (20-12) lost three straight but 
remained comfortably in first place. INDIANA (17- 
19) won four straight and is now five games out of 
the Eastern lead. 3(4 better than last week. Fred 
Lewis sank two free throws with 20 seconds left to 
beat the leaders 103-102: it was the llth win in 14 
games for the Pacers. Third-place KENTUCKY 
(16-18) took three out of five and was only one per- 
centage point back. Two percentage points behind 
the Colonels, in fourth place, was MIAMI (15- 
17), The Floridians won three games, and Willie 
Murrell's foul shot was the margin for the team’s 
sixth straight victory, 92-91 , over Los Angeles. NEW 
YORK (10-21) lost both its games and stayed last 
in the East OAKLAND (29-4) maintained its West- 


ern lead, winning its 13th and 14th in a row. both 
without injured Rick Barry Second-place DEN- 
VER (21-H) won three straight, rookie Walt Piat- 
kowski getting a career high of 28 points. 16 in the 
fourth quarter of a 102-92 victory over the Cha- 
parrals. Third place DALLAS (13-15) lost four 
Straight. NEW ORLEANS (15-19) lost three out 
of four, squeaking by the Stars 112-111 in over- 
time on Reserve Guard Mike Butler's two foul 
shots with seconds left. Substitute Guard Jim Jar- 
vis ol LOS ANGELES (13-19) scored five straight 
points in the last 19 seconds of a 97-95 win over 
Dallas, but the Stars lost four out of five other 
games. Willie Somerset of last-place HOUSTON 
(8-22) had 66 points in victories over the Stars 
and the Chaparrals. 


BOATING The UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA won four out of five races on the 
final day to take ns third Sugar Bowl Regatta in 


’OOtball — PRO Behind 13-Oat the end of the first 
period. DALLAS got TD passes from Don Mer- 
edith and Craig Morton to beat Minnesota 17-13 
in the ninth annual Playoff Bowl. 


COLLEGE OHIO STATE locked up the nation- 
al collegiate championship by downing second- 
ranked Southern California in the Rose Bowl 27- 
16 ( page 16). Third-ranked PENN STATE scored 
a last-ditch TD and a two-point conversion to beat 
sixth-ranked Kansas I 5-14 in an Orange Bowl thrill- 
er (page 20). Chuck Hixson, the nation's lop pass- 
er. threw two last -quarter TDs to lead SOUTHERN 
METHODIST to a 28 27 win over Oklahoma n 
the Bluebonnet Bowl. Fifth-ranked TEXAS easily 
beat Tennessee 36-13 in the Colton Bowl. Jim 
Street’s 78- and 79-yard TD passes to Cotton Spey- 
rer. 279 yards of rushing to Tennessee's 83 and 
lough defensive play were too much lor the Vol- 
unteers. Underdog ARKANSAS surprised Georgia 
with a 16 2 Sugar Bowl win Razorback Flanker 
Chuck Dicus caught 12 passes, and Bob White 
kicked three field goals and a conversion to ac- 
count for 10 Arkansas points. Another underdog, 
LOUISIANA STATE, capitalized on a last-min- 
ute drive led by unheralded Mike Hillman, and 
just beat Florida State 31-27 in the first Peach 
Bowl. Maurice LcBlanc plunged over from the three- 
yard line w>th less than three minutes to play for 
the winning score. Oregon State Fullback Bill En- 
yan was master of the mud as he slogged out two 
IDs to lead the NORTH to a 13-7 victory over 
the South in the Hula Bowl, although an 88-yard 
kickoff return by the South's O.J. Simpson set a 
Hula Bowl record On another soggy field, some 
4,500 miles cast in Tampa. Bobby Douglass of Kan- 


sas threw for a TD and ran for another as his 
NORTH team beat the South 21-15 in the Amer- 
ican Bowl. 


hockey NHL BOSTON (20-8-8) needed only two 
lies and a win to take a one-point East lead. The 
Bruins beat New York 4 2 on a goal, an assist and 
great defensive play by Bobby Orr MONTREAL 
(20-10-7) beat Pittsburgh 4 3. but three losses 
dropped the perennial league leaders to second 
CHICAGO (21-13-3) moved from fifth to third, 
winning three out of four on two-goal performances 
by Dennis Hull. Pil Martin, Bill Orban and Bobby 

Hull Norm Ullman of TORONTO (19-10-6) had 
two goals in a 7-3 win over Oakland, and a hat 
trick in a 5-3 victory over the Rangers. Two late 
goals by Donnie Marshall gave NEW YORK (19- 
16-3) a comeback J-l win over Montreal, but two 
losses dropped them one place to fifth. Frank Ma- 
hovlich's hat trick and Gordie Howe's goal and 
three assists gave last-place DETROIT (15-16-6) 
its only win against two losses and a tie. ST. LOU- 
IS (17-10-10), atop the West, played king of the 
mountain with the second-place Seals and beat 
them for the fourth straight time this season. 
The Blues won another and tied. OAKLAND (I 3- 
21-5) lost two but beat Philadelphia 2-1 with a 55- 
foot third-period goal by Carol Vadnais. LOS 
ANGEl.ES (12-16-5) was winless in iwo games. 
PHILADELPHIA (9-19-9) lost once and tied 
twice Fifth-place MINNESOTA (9-21-7) lost, 
then held a 2-2 tic with Boston, ironically on 
the night the Bruins took the East lead. Sixth- 
place PITTSBURGH (8-22-7) tied and lost, but 
helped Boston by downing Montreal 5-2. 


motor sports — CHRIS AMON won his second 
straight New Zealand Grand Prix in a record 57 
minutes, 55.4 seconds. 


track & field — Olympic champion WILLIE DAV- 
ENPORT ran the 60-vard high hurdles in 7.2 
seconds at the San Francisco Examiner's All-Amer- 
ican Games, equaling a meet record. 

MILEPOSTS— ELECTED: MAX BAER, one of the 
early swingers, who won the heavyweight boxing 
championship in his first try — and lost it in his 
first defense — to the Boxing Hall of Fame, in a 
poll conducted by Ring magazine. Baer died in 
1959 at the age of 50. 

REHIRED: GEORGE ALLEN, as head coach of 
the Los Angeles Rams. He was fired last month 
after a three-year record of 29-10-3. 

DIED FRED (BUZZ) BORRIES. 57. All-Amer- 
ica halfback in his third season with Navy, 1934, 
and a member of college football's Hall of Fame, 
of a heart attack in Orange Park. Fla. 


CREDITS 

4 — John 0. Honlon, Coles Phlnizy. Bill Mahon from 
leviion- Ailanla, 14, IS — Hugh Wholl, 38 — Waller 
loors Jr., Paul Hutchins; 40 — UPI; 42 — John Donums- 
LIFE. 43 — Sheedy & long; 46—55- illustrations by 
Chorles Soxon; 58 — Johnny Flynn-Dallos Morning 
News Ml. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



Sim byrd led Troy 
(Ala.) State to a 43-35 
win over Texas A&I for 
[he NAIA champion- 
ship, by passing for 
324 yards and five 
TDs. It) two playoffs 
Byrd passed for 527 
yards and 1 1 TDs, in 
the regular season he 
completed 207 of 324 
passes for 28 TDs. 



MICHAUX NASH III, 

10, of Dallas, killed a 
12-point buck with a 
32-inch spread on his 
first mule deer hunt. 
He hit the deer at 200 
yards, using a .30-06 
rifle. In his three years 
of hunting he has 
bagged three whitctail 
deer, two javelinas and 
an antelope. 



DAVID ANGEL, 7-Toot 
center for Rock Hill 
(S C ) High School, has 
a 20 6 rebound average, 
a high of 29, and his 
basketball team is un- 
defeated in six games. 
Angel’s point average 
is 17 3 with a high game 
of 28. but he has hit 
on 54* v of his field-goal 
attempts. 



MIRKO GRGAS. an Ot- 
tawa (Kans, ) Univer- 
sity freshman from 
Flushing, N.Y.. and an 
inside right on the soc- 
cer team's forward line, 
scored 24 goals and had 
16 assists — both school 
records. Ottawa was 1 1 - 
2. fourth in the Mid- 
west, Grgas scored his 
goals on only 53 shots. 



BOBBY BUTZ, an all- 
round athlete from 
Nazareth. Pa., leads his 
32-man bowling league 
with a 164.6 average. 
This fall as his school's 
quarterback he com- 
pleted 62.3% of his 
passes, 38 for 6 1 , a Naz- 
areth High School rec- 
ord good for 479 yards 
and 1 1 TDs. 


DENNIS WIGGINS, a 

senior at Cincinnati s 
° uk Hllls H| g h - was 
named outstanding 
wrestler in the 16- 
school VJ. of Cincinnati 
high school tourney, 
tl i J There were 176 boys 

J^r entered Wiggins won 
four straight matches, 
i b\ lor 

145-pound title. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


SPORTSMAN (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Certainly 1968 was a genuine vintage year 
for heroes. All the Simpsons and Flemings 
of the world, however, must step aside for 
Bill Russell in terms of pride and sheer phys- 
ical ability. Bill has been the lifeblood of 
the Celtics for 12 years, and it was high 
time that he was honored in such a prom- 
inent fashion. The inspiration that he in- 
stilled in the Celts was more than that of a 
coach to his players; it was strictly man to 
man. and the contagious pride of the man 
drove his presumably •‘dead” (in Philly they 
had already held services) veterans back to 
the proud tradition that is, and always will 
be, the heritage and essence of the Boston 
Celtics. You have placed Bill in his rightful 
place. Truly, William Felton Russell has 
reached the peak; none will climb higher! 

Charles Pierce 

Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Bill Russell for Sportsman of the Year? 
Unbelievable! SI gives due credit to his game 
performance as a player and a coach of the 
Boston Celtics, but should not a man’s per- 
formance off the court, his attitude toward 
his fans and admirers, also be an impor- 
tant consideration for this award? If so, I 
submit that Mr. Russell could not conceiv- 
ably have been the deserving recipient. 

William B. Squier 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Sirs: 

I would like to congratulate you for your 
truly great article on Bill Russell, Sportsman 
of the Year. Before reading it, I thought Rus- 
sel) was a cold, harsh man. You not only con- 
vinced me that he is a great athlete, but 
also a great person. 

Cash Mitchell 

Guilford, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Although I neglected to nominate any- 
one for Sports Illustrated's Sportsman of 
the Year award, I must vehemently protest 
your selection. Bill Russell should be se- 
lected Sportsman of the Decade! 

I have known Bill for three years while 
working as a ball boy for the New York 
Knickerbockers. He has always been ex- 
traordinarily patient, considerate and friend- 
ly toward me. I have enjoyed numerous 
lengthy conversations with Bill, and his views 
and opinions on life, ethics and basketball 
have influenced me greatly. As a high school 
senior and future college basketball player, 

I proudly admit that I will always carry 
with me his ideals. He is one of the persons 
I choose to model myself after. 


His physical accomplishments arc awe- 
some and, alone, are enough to earn him 
this honor. But his becoming the first Ne- 
gro coach and leader of a professional sports 
team will open the gates for more minorit> 
groups and teach people, when judging a 
man, to become truly color-blind. 

Lewis R. Dori 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I applaud your choice of Bill Russell as 
Sportsman of the Year; foryears. I have con- 
sidered him one of the finest men on the 
American sporting scene. And George 
Plimpton’s article [Reflections in a Diary , 
Dec. 23) was both literate and perceptive, 
as always. However, f was deeply disap- 
pointed by Mr. Plimpton’s failure to dis- 
cuss one of Mr. Russell’s foremost char- 
acteristics his commitment to positive so- 
cial change and political and economic free- 
dom for the black man in America. 1 fully 
realize Sports Illustrated's desire to re- 
main basically apolitical, and over the years 
I have found your coverage of people and 
events to be both fair and above ideology. 
But I cannot help reflecting that during my 
years as a distance runner at the University 
of Pittsburgh and now with the University 
of Chicago Track Club, my appreciation 
for athletics and the association with peo- 
ple throughout the country grew with my 
involvement in first the civil rights and then 
the peace movements. Athletics is an ex- 
change between brothers, black and white, 
rich and poor, American and Cuban. Rare 
is the athlete who does not grow as a man 
through his exposure to other men of all 
persuasions. 

Forgive me for being a bit moralistic 
perhaps the social worker in me is showing 
but Bill Russell the athlete and coach is 
just one facet of Bill Russell the man, and 
I’m sorry Mr. Plimpton and Sports Illus- 
trated chose to so limit themselves in hon- 
oring this superb sportsman. 

Frank Handelman 

Chicago 

WORD SAVER 

Sirs: 

After seeing the picture of the Baltimore 
Colt defense (Countdown to a Title, Dec. 23). 

I realize that the saying is true: one picture 
is worth a thousand words. That picture 
has more meaning than all the rest in the 
magazine put together. It is concise and sim- 
ple, but still it means so much. Articles and 
pictures usually key on the offense and the 
backs. The defensive standouts rarely re- 
ceive the recognition they deserve. 

The famous Colt defense has deserved 
this type of recognition for quite a while. 


and I’m glad to see they have finally re- 
ceived it. My congratulations go to SI. 

Allen F. Leiker 

Hays, Kans. 

BOURBON STREET BLUES 

Sirs: 

Several years ago I wrote you regarding 
the very brief bikinis pictured on the cover 
and inside pages of an issue of Sports Il- 
lustrated. In retrospect, those were nothing 
compared to the picture of the stripper in 
the Dec. 23 issue < Sugar Week in New Or- 
leans), which I consider to be the utmost in 
vulgarity. If people want to go to Bour- 
bon Street and see things like that, it’s fine 
and their business, but I certainly object 
strongly to pictures of this caliber in a mag- 
azine such as Sports Illustrated. 

We’ve taken the magazine for a number 
of years, having three tcen-aged boys, but 
I’m about ready to cancel. How about at- 
tempting to rise above this type of thing 
and just stick to sports, which arc far more 
interesting? The article on New Orleans 
would have been just as effective had that 
horrible picture been deleted. 

Margaret Naber 

Shawano, Wis. 

Sirs: 

What kind of "sport" is this? 

The attire of the young ladies pictured in 
your Dec. 16 and 23 issues leaves little to 
the imagination and much to be desired. 

Mrs. Charles C. Worstell 
Pocatello, Idaho 

Sirs: 

To say we were shocked by the picture 
of "Rita, a star .stripper" would be putting 
it mildly. While this kind of picture ap- 
peals to my husband (he loved it), I don’t 
think it is very suitable for a 10-year-old 
boy. 

Is this type of picture going to be a week- 
ly addition to Sports Illustrated? I would 
hate to cancel my son’s subscription, be- 
cause he devours every issue that comes 
and saves each one. 

Mrs. Gi.enn T. Waggoner 
Woodlyn, Pa. 

SHARKS AND OSTRICHES 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your fine article Th; 
Sharks Are Moving In (Dec. 9). You have 
presented the situation at Palm Beach clear- 
ly and forcefully. It is a great pity that 
nothing has been done since the timely 
meeting was called by Paul Rogers. As 
you pointed out, all of us agreed that the 
most effective way to reduce the shark 
hazard in the Palm Beach area was to fish 
continued 
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aids in preventing unsightly cold sore-fever 
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for sharks, and our A1BS Shark Research 
Panel members I Baldridge, Springer and my- 
self) pointed out that this procedure has 
been followed with great effectiveness in Aus- 
tralia and at Durban. South Africa. In these 
two localities gill nets are employed off bath- 
ing beaches to capture sharks. This is a cost- 
ly operation, for the nets must be visited 
every other day and dead sharks removed. 
We proposed a far less costly operation: 
namely, that of utilizing the services of ca- 
pable commercial shark fishermen to reduce 
the shark population, and it seemed almost 
providential when one man, l.es Rayen, 
came forward eager and willing to under- 
take this task. I am sure that, with a modest 
financial subsidy, his fishing activity would 
have substantially reduced the shark hazard 
in the Palm Beach area. What a pity local 
apathy and politics so discouraged Rayen 
that, after nearly two months of waiting, he 
was forced to go elsew here to fish for sharks. 

It would indeed seem that the local poli- 
ticians at Palm Beach prefer to ignore the 
whole problem and give it as little publicity 
as possible. One is reminded of the quip of 
an old submariner: "To continue to assume 
the posture of an ostrich is only to expose 
a delicate part of one's anatomy to attack." 
Perry W. Gilbert 
Executive Director 
Mote Marine Laboratory 

Sarasota, Fla. 

HOT STOVE 

Sirs: 

It seems that the baseball hierarchy has 
finally realized that the game is rapidly los- 
ing its public appeal. The two major rea- 
sons for this pitfall seem to be lack of hit- 
ting and slow, lifeless play. Wc of the Stu- 
dent Leaders Of Base Shortening t SLOBS) 
have been advocating a measure which has 
been continually ignored by the owners for 
the past 10 years. 

Our plan calls for the shortening of the 
distance to first base by five feet. This sim- 
ple measure would help raise batting aver- 
ages while concurrently shortening the time 
of a game. Careful scientific study has shown 
that our plan would decrease by 0.9362 of 
a second the time consumed by every base 
on balls. It would also chop 0.721 1 of a sec- 
ond from each home run. Our calculations 
show that if our plan had been adopted 10 
years ago, baseball would since have been 
shortened by a total of almost seven days! 
1 sincerely hope that your readers will join 
in our dedicated cause before baseball suf- 
fers the same fate as chariot racing, alli- 
gator wrestling and water polo. 

Barthoeemew Bronwin 

Malden, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Certainly we are all aware of the fact 
that nothing really happens in baseball un- 


til the ball is hit and things don’t get ex- 
citing until some runs are scored. The rea- 
sons offered for the decrease in hitting aver- 
ages are many and some of them may have 
some validity but the real reason is quite 
simple. It is based on the following truths. 

There is no doubt that today’s athletes 
are bigger, stronger, faster and smarter than 
their ancestors. In most sports, and par- 
ticularly team sports, the players are en- 
gaged in head-to-head combat and the long- 
range improvements in athletic skills are 
canceled out. This is also true of hitters 
and pitchers. The hitter vs. pitcher contest 
should not be tampered with because as 
the pitchers get better, so do the hitters. 

The reason batting averages have dropped 
over the years now becomes obvious. In 
baseball, the area into which the ball is 
hit determines the percentage or probability 
of a hit being scored. This area is de- 
termined not by the pitcher but by the 
foul lines (90* apart). Today's fielders, 
however, arc also bigger, faster, stronger 
and smarter than their predecessors, and 
they arc equipped with bigger and better 
gloves. Therefore, they cover more of the 
hitting area than ever before. The net re- 
sult is that, while the total area into 
which the ball can be hit has remained 
about the same, there is less area into 
which a batter can hit safely. Wee Willie 
Keeler, for instance, would have a tough 
time "hitting 'em where they ain't." About 
the only place today's fielders ain't is 
over the fence. So quite naturally (and per- 
haps without really realizing why), the 
batter has been gunning for the fences 
with ever increasing regularity. 

One possible solution is to increase the 
area into which the ball can be hit by en- 
larging the angle between the foul lines. A 
change from 90° to 96° would increase 
the probable hitting area by 7%, and the 
result would be to return to the batter some 
hope of getting a hit. 

J. Temple Black 
Dept, of Mechanical and 
Industrial Engineering 
University of Illinois 

Urbana, III. 

LARGE RETURN 

Sirs: 

This is a note of thanks for the very in- 
sightful article about Kenyon basketball 
( Small Is a Way of Life. Dec. 2). For Ken- 
yon to find itself in Sports Illustrated is a 
pleasant surprise in itself, but to be treated 
with such understanding by Curry Kirk- 
patrick made it pleasant for all of the stu- 
dents, faculty, alumni and friends of Ken- 
yon College. We are most appreciative. 

William G. Caples 
President 
Kenyon College 

Gambier, Ohio 
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Maybe you owe money 
to banks, stores, 
companies or people. 


We’re in debt to 
wars, floods, 
health services, 
life saving and 
blood banks. 



The American Red Cross. 
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“I’ll have a Hennessy Very Superior Old Pale Reserve Cognac, thank you.” 


The Taste of Success 

Every drop of Hennessy V.S.O.P. Reserve is Grande Fine Champagne Cognac. 

It’s made solely from grapes grown in La Grande Champagne - - the small district in 
the Cognac region which is the source of the very greatest Cognac. 

What's more, Hennessy is selected from the largest reserves of aged Cognacs in existence. 
Enjoy a taste of success today. . . 

Hennessy VS.O.P Reserve Cognac 

C. 



Hennessy V.S.O.P. Grande Fine Champagne Cognac. SO Proof. ©Schieffelin Co.. N.Y. 
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6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN 80TTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. DETROIT, MICH- 86 8 PROOF BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 



Isn’t there an 
easier way to earn 
my Canadian Club? 


Photographed over Bishop, California, at an altitude of 8,500 feet. 


No. 





a rewara ior men. a aengm 
for women. Smooth as the 
wind. Mellow as sunshine. 
Friendly as laughter. The whisky 
that's bold enough to 
be lighter than 
them all. i* 



Activated 
charcoal filter. 


If you could put 
Tareyton’s charcoal filter 
on your cigarette, you’d have 
a better cigarette. 


But not as good 
as a Tareyton. 


"That's why us Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight than switch ! 



